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for mechanical trustworthi- 
vital moving 
checked on a 


Most people refer to a hair’s 


breadth as the smallest ness, many 
parts are 


series of instruments which 


measurement it is possible 
to conceive. But there is 
nothing delicate about human 
hair by Wolseley engineering 


measure one-twentieth of a 
thousandth part of an 
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Dry rot is a menace. 


Its prevention and cure has always been of high priority, but 
the existing shortage of timber makes the need for Solignum 
imperative. For over 40 years Solignum has been used for 
the protection of woodwork against dry-rot and decay. It 
destroys the dry-rot fungus wherever Solignum is brought 
into contact and also gives complete immunity against attack, 










Solignum is also used all over the world for the protection of 
timber against attack by white ant, wood-borers and other 
destructive insects. But it must be Solignum—applied by 
brush coating, spray-gun or by dipping. 


SOLIGNUM LTD., Donington House, Norfolk St., Strand, W.C.2 
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To ensure that Wolseley cars 


inch or one-fortieth of the 


thickness of the average 


maintain their reputation human hair. 





BUY WISELY- BUY WOLSELEY 


WOLSELEY MOTORS LTD., WARD END, BIRMINGHAM, 8 
s: Nuffield Exports Ltd., Oxford and Nuffield House, Piccadilly 
London, W.1 
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Lister Blackstone Service Organization 
operates throughout the World. 
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BREAKING RUSSIA'S “ CALLOUS BLOCKADE” OF BERLIN: MARSHAL OF THE R.A.PF. LORD TEDDER (CENTRE), AT THE GATOW 
AIRPORT OPERATIONS ROOM, ONE OF THE TWO NERVE-CENTRES OF THE JOINT BRITISH-LLS. AIR RELIEF OF BERLIN. 


With the Russians still making no move to lift their “ cold-war siege" of the form of international blackmail" in attempting “to drive the Western Allies 
Western Sectors of Berlin, Great Britain and America continued what is probably from Berlin by inflicting the harshest suffering on two-and-a-half millions of 
the largest scale, and is certainly the most dramatic, relief of any beleaguered civilian population.” On July 19 ft was announced that the air-relief of the city 
city in history. On July 17, Mr. Eden, just returned from a visit to Berlin, was bringing in adequate emergency supplies of food and that British aircraft 
described the Russian action as a “ callous blockade" and “a particularly odious were starting to fly in coal, following the U.S. example which began on July 7 
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HEN I was a boy at Harrow School, in the days 
before the first German War, the Eton and 
Harrow match at Lord’s was a great London occasion. 
For two days it held pride of place in the national 
newspapers, which devoted more space to describing 
the play in this schoolboy fixture than their attenuated 
modern successors devote to Test matches. From the 
start of play on the Friday morning until the last 
ball was bowled on the Saturday—and generally for 
some time after—the great 
ground was crowded with 
spectators, and, though the 
circle round the back of the 
stands was so densely packed 
that it took almost an hour of 
squeezing and shuffling to work 
one’s way round it, there was 
not an empty seat to be seen 
from the top of the pavilion 
to the humblest corner of the 
Mound. It took, indeed, a 
great deal of preliminary care 
or money, or both, to be sure 
of a seat at all, Long before 
the match started and long 
after — indeed, all day —the 
carriage approaches to Lord’s 
were blocked by a throng of 
vehicles more dense than any 
to be seen to-day at the peak 
period of the City or Piccadilly 
traffic, while the pavements of 
St. John’s Wood were lined by 
hundreds of itinerant vendors 
proffering Eton and Harrow 
favours and toys to the in- 
coming toffs and their young. 
Nor—such is the power of 
publicity—was the partisan 
fervour of the hour confined 
to’ the alumni, past and 
present, of Eton College and 
Harrow School. I recall how 
some of the then ragged boys 
of the streets of Notting Dale, 
where the Harrow Mission was 
situated, sported the Harrow 
colours and canvassed with 
an altruistic but fervid par- 
tisanship the chances of the 
scholastic combatant to which 
they regarded themselves as 
belonging. I have no doubt 
the same phenomenon was 
observable in the drab streets 
round the Eton Mission: 
England is, or was, like that. 
And after the match was 
over the atmosphere of jubilee, 
as on the night of the Oxford 
and Cambridge Boat Race, 
spilled over into the metro- 
polis at large. The _ rival 
young and their parents and 
elder brothers and _ sisters 
celebrated the occasion by 
“going places": to restaurants 


am 


exhibition grounds at Earl's 
Court and the White City. 
And here, with dark blue or 
light blue ribbons round their umbrellas and parasols, 
they set about, in joyous scrimmage, bashing in one 
another's top-hats and generally making whoopee in 
our long-suffering and good-humoured metropolis, In 
short, judged by the austere and Puritan standards 
of to-day, they behaved like cads, and the rest of the 
populace not only expected but seemed to like their 
doing so. Which is an interesting measure of the gulf 
which divides the beginning from the middle of the 
present century. 

How well I remember the sartorial rigours of the 
eve and morning of the match! Being by nature, as 
befitted an embryo dry-as-dust, a rather untidy little 
boy, it was all—despite the general air of excitement 
and exhilaration and the joy of an exeat among the 
home folks—rather a nightmare to me. It was too 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


grand. For those last twenty-four hours Harrow 
ceased to be a school and became the male equivalent 
of a dressmaker’s establishment on the eve of an 
important ball. Coloured waistcoats, spats, patent- 
leather shoes—how they pinched !—new tail-coats and 
toppers, high collars, ties, gloves—to be worn, not 
carried—canes and rosettes, and, crowning all, elabor- 


ately made-up sprays of cornflowers: all had to be- 


selected, tried on and subjected to the critical scrutiny 





COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF OF THE AMERICAN EXPEDITIONARY FORCE IN WORLD WAR I. 
JOSEPH PERSHING, WHO DIED IN HOSPITAL IN WASHINGTON ON JULY I5 AT THE AGE OF EIGHTY-SEVEN, 


General John Joseph Pershing, who died in Washington on July 15 at the age of eighty-seven, was, apart from President Wilson, 
the outstanding American figure of World War I. Except for George Washington, 3 

of ‘General of the Armies of the United States,"’ though several others have held the title “General of the Army.” Born on 
September 13, 1860, near Laclede, Missouri, he won a scholarship to the U.S. Military Academy at West Point, where he 
or theatres and, par excellence, graduated in ee, At the age of forty dix he was promoted fom Captain to Brigadier-General after his success in the Moro 
ra a a igns in t ilippines, and was thereafter appointed Military Governor of Moro Province. 

when I was a boy, to the the Toss of his wife, the daughter of Senator Francis E. 

military headquarters in San Francisco. In 1917, when the United States entered the Euro 
selected for command of the American Expeditionary Force. He became United States Chief of 


(Portrait Study by Karsh of Ottawa.) 


of one’s fellows. As for the splendour of our elders’ 
turn-out, the immaculate, glossy men, the laced, 
perfumed and elaborately hatted women, no mere 
pen performance can hope to evoke it. I can still feel 
the awful awe of a shy, intrinsically grubby but 
recently scrubbed little boy, panting and wriggliny in 
his unwonted if inadequate finery in the midst of it 
all. Yet, such is the force of example and of public 
opinion on the English mind, that to have absented 
oneself from Lord's on that day would have been 
unthinkable, and, in my passionate desire that Harrow 
should win, I yielded place to no one, though, looking 
back, I can see that I should have been a great deal 
happier in a country lane or in my own room at 
home. From eleven o'clock on the Friday to six-thirty 
or seven on the Saturday, with a brief respite in the 


@ was the only man who attained the rank 


In 1915 he was bereaved by 
Warren, and three daughters in a disastrous fire in the Presidio, the 

nm War, General Pershing was 
taff in 1921, and retired in 1924, 


quiet of home during the intervening night, I was in 
a state of continuous and incipient suffocation. 
Towards the end of the match I nearly burst with 
excitement, suspense and, as hopes of victory vanished, 
despair. For, despite my sufferings—as I now see 
they were—I would not have been anywhere else, 
except with the crowned gods in the middle of the 
pitch, for all the mashed strawberries and ice-creams 
in the world. I took the whole affair as a matter of 
life and death. Everyone did. 
I seem to remember, though 
in this I may well be mis- 
taken, a new Headmaster of 
Harrow—a former cricketer 
and a most devout Christian 
—praying on the eve. of the 
match that victory, if granted, 
should not be tarnished by 
any disgraceful scenes of riot 
in front of the pavilion as in 
previous years. He need not 
have worried. We were well 
beaten, and it was our oppo- 
nents who started the riot. 
We merely gave back as good 
as we took. At least so, 
recalling the delicious breach 
of an Etonian topper, I like 
to think. After all, what else 
were our canes for ? 

Well, those days were long 
ago, and in a social age almost 
as remote from ours as that of 
ancient Rome. Yet the Match 
still continues. The publicity 
has long departed from it ; so 
has the overcrowding and the 
sense of awe; there is little 
or no feeling of a great public 
occasion, and the rest of the 
London populace, which once 
regarded it witha kind of almost 
vicarious pride, and later, 
perhaps, of resentment, now 
views it, so far as I can judge, 
with sublime indifference. But 
though, by the standards of 
forty years ago, the stands 
seem almost empty and though 
the varnished Victorian and 
pre- Victorian coaches, with 
their ducal and _ near-ducal 
occupants, have shrunk to a 
miserable half-dozen, the grey 
toppers, dented and attended 
by a strong aroma of moth- 
balls, have, despite two world 
wars and a cold revolution, 
returned to the fround for 
this annual occasion. So, I 
am glad to say, has the excite- 
ment; the shouts during the 
last half-hour of this year’s 
not otherwise very imposing 
contest were worthy of Red 
Indians in the days of their 
classic glory. And with im- 
proving rations, the cricket, 
I dare say, will revive and 
we may live to see another 
Fowler’s match, another Morice 
Bird, and even, maybe, 
such a phenomenon as once was witnessed of two 
future captains of England—an A. C. MacLaren 
and an. F. S. Jackson at that—playing in a single 
school eleven. 

Perhaps, too, the match, like England herself, is 
slowly reverting to its country origins. ‘In those 
days,” I read in an account as late as 1867, “ there 
was a ring of coaches and carriages two or three deep 
right round the ground, and everything was run out, 
even if the ball was hit among the coaches. The 
creases were not painted, but cut and brushed out 
with a broom between the innings.” It was on this 
occasion, when things were going badly, that one of 
the players turned to another with the remark, “‘ Never 
mind, what will it matter twenty years hence when 
we are all old governors with comfortable swellings ! *’ 


LATE GENERAL JOHN 
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INSIDE 
BELEAGUERED 
BERLIN : 

MR. EDEN’S VISIT; 
AND SCENES 
OF HISTORY’S 
GREATEST 
AIR LIFT. 
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EXTENDING BERLIN’S AIR FACILITIES TO MEET THE RUSSIAN BLOCKADE: 
U.S. BULLDOZERS MAKING A NEW RUNWAY AT TEMPELHOF AIRPORT. 





(aBOvE.) “ OPERATION 
CARTER PATERSON ™ : 
BRITISH AIRCRAFT IN 
THE JOINT BRITISH-U.S, 
AIR RELIEF OF BERLIN, 
aT GATOW AIRPORT: 
FOUR-ENGINED R.A.F. 
Yorks AND (FORE- 
GROUND) A . 


(LEFT.) VISITING BE- 
LEAGUERED BERLIN 
MR. ANTHONY EDEN AT 
THE BRITISH INFORMA- 
TION CENTRE IN BERLIN 
TALKING WITH BERLIN'S 
ACTING BURGOMASTER, e 4 2 ’ 
FRAU LQUISE SCHRODER A BOUQUET FOR THE BLOCKADE LIFTERS OF BERLIN: A GERMAN WOMAN 
(riGut). PRESENTING ROSES TO AN AUSTRALIAN PILOT ATTACHED TO THE R.A.F. 
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WITH ONLY ESSENTIAL FOOD, MEDICAL SUPPLIES AND SOME COAL ENTERING WESTERN 
BERLIN, THE IMPORTANCE OF USING ALL AVAILABLE SCRAP IS ACCENTUATED. 


ITH the steadily increasing joint British-U.S. air relief of Russian-blockaded 

Western Berlin and with Berliners growing used to the day-long, night-long 

drone of American and British transport aircraft bringing vast supplies of food 

to, respectively, Tempelhof and Gatow airports, Mr. Anthony Eden, Deputy Leader 

of the Opposition in the House of Commons, had a great reception from thousands 

of Berliners. Speaking in front of two wall portraits of the King and Queen to 

a hall crowded with listeners and with his speech broadcast by loud-speakers to 

thousands of Berliners in the Kurfirstendamm outside, he declared that the Con 

servative Party in Britain was solidly behind the Government's stand to resist 

the blockade of Berlin. He was loudly applauded when he affirmed that the 

PART OF A CROWD OF SEVERAL THOUSAND BERLINERS IN THE KURFORSTENDAMM WHO liberty of the individual must be preserved against the encroachments of the police 
GATHERED TO HEAR AND CHEER MR. ANTHONY EDEN, WHO CAN BE SEEN AT THE WINDOW state, and when he appeared at a window with Berlin's acting Burgomaster, Frau 
OF THE BRITISH INFORMATION CENTRE (TOP RIGHT). Louise Schréder, he received a great ovation from the thousands in the street. 
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PEOPLE AND EVENTS OF THE WEEK. 
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MR, R. D. BLUMENFELD. 
\ Died on July 17, aged eighty-four. 
\ Chairman of the Daily Express and 
\ editor of that newspaper from 1902 to 
1932. Born at Watertown, Wisconsin, 
he was the son of an American news- 
paper proprietor. He was largely 
responsible for the creation of the 

mpany of Newspaper Makers. 
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LT.-GEN. SIR ARCHIBALD NYE. ' 
Appointed to succeed Sir Terence 
Shone as High Commissioner in India 
for his Majesty’s Government in the 
U.K. He is fifty-three and rose from 
the rank of private to become Vice- 
Chief of the Imperial General Staff, 
the post he gave up when he was 
appointed Governor of Madras in 1945. \ 
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ARRIVING ENGLAND: S HAROLD EGBERT ALLA 
: MINISTER OF FINANCE IN JAMAICA, WITH HIS WIFE. 
) The Hon. Sir Harold Egbert Allan, Minister of Finance in Jamaica, 
\ and a member of the House of Representatives, arrived in this country 
) with his wife on July 13, Sir Harold Allan was kni in the King’s 
\ Birthday Honours, and it was arranged that he should receive the 
\ accolade at Buckingham Palace on July 20. } 
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TO ADVISE THE BOARD 
RATIONING : MRS. EDITH RICHARDSON, 


\ Mrs. Edith Richardson, a part-time office cleaner and wife of a 
) retired coalman, of Kensal House, Ladbroke Grove, N.W., has 
been appointed to the Distributors’ Advisory Committee on 
clothes rationing set up by the Board of Trade. Our photograph 
shows Mrs. Richardson arriving at her flat with the washin a 
woth wty 
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Nea, 
MR. JOSEPH WESTWOOD, M.P. \ 
Killed in a motor-car accident on 
1 July 17, aged sixty-four. Was Secre- | 
\ tary for Scotland from 1945 to 1947. \ 
He had been Labour M.P. for Peebles \ 


patentee . 
DR. CAMPBELL DODGSON. \ 
Died on July 11, aged eighty. Keeper 

\ of Prints and Drawings in the British 
\ Museum, 1912-32. Fellow of the 
\ British Academy. His whole life was 
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spent in the study of prints and draw- 


ings. He founded, in 1919, the Prints | 
\ and Drawings Fund of the Contem- 


\ and South Midlothian, 1922-31, and 
for Stirling and Falkirk since 1935. 
\ His wife was injured in the accident 


and died in hospital. 
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i porary Art Society. 
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AN AUSTRALIAN WINNER AT BISLEY: RESERVIS 

P. A. PAVEY, WHO WON THE KING'S PRIZE. 
Reservist P. A. Pavey, of Victoria, Australia, won the King’s Prize 
at Bisley on July 17. He scored 283. This is the second time an 
Australian has won. The previous occasion was in 1907. Our 


evenvennuncennenneney 


EN-PARTY AT ST. JAMES’S PALACE: THE QUEEN CHATTING \/\ 
WITH MEMBERS OF THE WOMEN'S VOLUNTARY SERVICES. 


On July 13 her Majesty the Queen, attended by the Lady Katharine Seymour, 
was present at an afternoon party which was held by the Women’s Voluntary 
Services at St. James’s Palace. The per, was held to mark the tenth anni- \ 

versary of the formation of the W.V.S., which was founded, in 1938, by the ) photograph shows the winner being chaired after his success. The 
\ \ Dowager Reading who is chai \\* prizes were presented by Field Marshal Lord Montgomery 
arent: lMnenenennenees: evenennnngginerennyataay oenee: 


THE SWORD OF HONOUR FROM THE KING AT 
SANDHURST: SENIOR UNDER-OFFICER N, WEBB-BOWEN. 


The King took the salute at the passing-out parade at the Royal 
Military Academy, Sandhurst, on July 14. It was the largest 
peatas-out parade at Sandhurst. His Majesty was accompanied 
y the Commandant of the Royal Military Academy, Sandhurst, 
Major-General H. C. Stockwell, and the Secretary of State for W 
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THE PALESTINE MEDIATO NT BERNADOTTE (L.) SHAKING HANDS 
WITH MR. GROMYKO (R.), WHILE MR, TRYOVE LIK, THE SECRETARY-GENERAL, LOOKS ON, 


Count Folke Bernadotte, the United Nations mediator in Palestine, made a personal report to the Security | 
Council on July 13, in which he said that he could do little more unless the Council immediately issued a | 
firm order to both Arabs and Jews to cease fire, and backed that order by economic and, if necessary, militar 
sanctions. The Arab States, and Israel, decided to comply with the order made by the Security Council, | 
hat hostilities Palest be stopped \ 


aatees 


N SOUTHERN PALESTINE: KING FAROUK OF EGYPT 
(WEARING DARK GLASSES ; CENTRE) DURING A RECENT VISIT TO THE FRONT LINE. 


A, Seuthern Palestine, where the Egyptian troops are 
i 
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MR. CHURCHILL RECEIVING THE FREEDOM OF CARDIFF ON JULY 
HIM IN AS A FREEMAN 


On July 16 Mr. Winston 
Churchill flew to Bristol 
to confer honorary de- 
grees on Vice-Chancellors 
of Commonwealth Uni- 
vetsities who are meeting 
at Bristol University, 
and then flew to Cardiff 
to receive the Freedom 
of theCity. He made out- 
standingly fine speeches 
on both occasions, 


Right : 

On July 18 a service to 
commemorate the 600th 
anniversary of the foun- 
dation of the Order of the 
Garter and the College of 
St. George was held in 
St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor, when Earl 
Mountbatten was for- 
mally installed as a 
Knight of the Garter. 
Our group shows the 
King king to Lord 
Halifax (Chancellor of the 
Order). Princess Eliza- 
beth and the Duke of 
Edinburgh are behind 
their Majesties, with, 
behind them (1. to r.) the 
Duchess of Gloucester, 


Princess Alice, the Earl 
of Athlone and the Duke 
of Giducester. Mai i 
of the R.A.F. Lord 
Portal is next to Earl 
Mountbatten on the steps. 
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THE DUCHESS OF 


KENT 


EXHIBITION ON JULY I5; 
ACCOMPANIED BY THE EARL OF BESSBOROUGH. 
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OF THE CITY, 
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AT BRIGHTON TO OPEN THE 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS ENTERING 


REGENCY FESTIVAL 
THE ROVAL PAVILION 


16: THE TOWN CLERK (LEFT) 
AND THE LORD MAYOR OF CARDIFF STANDS BESIDE HIM. 
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RECENT STATELY, ROYAL AND OFFICIAL OCCASIONS: 
IN EDINBURGH, AT WINDSOR, BRIGHTON AND CARDIFF. 





BEFORE PROCEEDING TO THE MERCAT CROSS TO READ THE 
ROYAL PROCLAMATION THAT THE KING HAD DISCONTINUED THE 
USE OF THE TITLE OF EMPEROR OF INDIA: THE LORD LYON, 
KING OF ARMS, TAKING THE SALUTE OF THE GUARD OF HONOUR 
AT THE SHERIFF COURTHOUSE, EDINBURGH, ON JULY If4. 


IS SWEARING 


gpl 


2 4 
AFTER THE GARTER COMMEMORATION SERVICE AND THE INSTALLATION OF EARL MOUNTBATTEN 
(2ND FROM LEFT, LINING THE STEPS): A GROUP INCLUDING THEIR MAJESTIES (FOREGROUND), 
THE PRINCESS, THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH AND OTHER ROVALTIES. 


INSPECTING MEMBERS OF THE women’s JUNIOR AIR CORPS: HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE 
DUCHESS OF KENT AT HENDON AERODROME ON JULY 17 AT THB FIRST NATIONAL RALLY 
HELD BY THE CORPS. 

Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent the Regency Exhibition, of which she is patron, at the 
Royal Pavilion, Brighton, on July 15. On July 17 she attended the first National Rally of the Women's 
Junior Air Corps at Hendon Aerodromé, presented wings to members, and named the Corps’ aircraft (the first 
which the Corps has owned) Grey Dowe. it was purchased with money subscribed by the girls. 
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'T‘HE Dominion of Pakistan started its career 
under many grave handicaps. The Punjab 
massacres and displacement of populations affected 
India and Pakistan alike, but the damage done to 
Pakistan and the problems created for it were by 
far the more serious, When India was split into 
two States the Dominion of India was left with 
the machinery of government which had formerly 
functioned for the whole country, whereas Pakistan 
had to form its own on very slender foundations. 
It came in, it is true, for the big port and commercial 
centre of Karachi, but almost all the major industries 
of the sub-continent lay outside its frontiers. It thus 
possessed, by comparison with its sister Dominion, not 
only a weaker organisation and less industrial wealth, 
but also fewer resources for self-defence, which must 
in the long run be based upon an industrial background. 
At the same time, its frontier situation is such that it is 
compelled to maintain strong defence forces. The armed 
forces of the country were divided also. Here Pakistan was 
in no difficulty as regards fighting material of very high 
quality, but the split left it without the greater proportion 
of the more technical, the administrative, and the “ learned "’ 
clements, which, as the result of its lower standard of 
education, were recruited outside its frontiers. 

Worse still, from the point of view of military strength, 
Pakistan did not come off well in the division of the material, 
equipment, and stores which were handed over by the 
British when they gave up control. At a recent address 
given in London by Field Marshal Sir Claude Auchinleck, 
at which I had the honour of acting as his chairman, he 
revealed that the issue which finally brought about his 
resignation earlier than he had meant to leave his post 
was that of this division of war material. In the discussion 
which followed his address at Oversea House, the Pakistan 
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AFTERMATH OF WAR: 
THE FUTURE OF PAKISTAN. 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


Mr. Jinnah has, in fact, inherited the old problem of the 
Viceroys of India in his relations with tribesmen who have 
many engaging qualities but still live in the age of which 
Wordsworth remarked, at the grave of Rob Roy :— 


The good old rule 
Sufficeth them, the simple plan, 
That they should take, who have the power, 
And they should keep who can. 


Change comes to their bleak and rocky valleys as to the 
rest of the world, and some breath of the more mephitic 
type of modern politics may have been borne down their 
gorges. Yet Mr. Jinnah is probably in a better position to 
control them than would have been a Government 
representing a united India, and if that is so, partition has at 
least brought one benefit in its train. He is akin to them in 
religion, a Muslim speaking to Muslims. So far his relations 
with them have been good, and the Pathan leaders have 
had relatively little support in their subversive campaign. 
While the tribes remain reasonably content with the present 
Government of Pakistan, it is unlikely that the separatist 
movement among the Pathans will make serious progress, 
or that it will receive much support from Afghanistan. 

The length to which Mr. Jinnah is prepared to go has 
been made clear by an ordinance issued by the North-West 
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render valuable aid. In a recent léading article 
The Times remarked that the time might soon be 
ripe for some formal ‘pact of amity, and certainly 
nothing could be more desirable from the point of 
view of either country. 

On the other flank there is the question of 
Pakistan’s relations with India. They have been 
generally correct, though they cannot be called 
particularly friendly. The appeals made by the 
Fakir of Ipi to India for intervention in his favour 
do not appear to have met with a favourable response. 
India must surely perceive that it is not to its interest 
to blow upon smouldering fires which are now well under 
control, but which, if they were to burst into flames, might 
spread beyond the frontiers of Pakistan. Nationalism 
is responsible for so many extravagances in these days that 
one hesitates to attribute to any State in which they may 
appear deep political wisdom, but if ever there were a strong 
case for patience and forbearance it is to be found here. It 
need hardly be said that our country, which wishes well 
to both States, for reasons of sentiment as well as those of a 
more material character which it is in no sense dishonourable 
to take into account, earnestly hopes for good relations 
between them. Every newly created State must expect to 
pass through a period of growing pains, but if it chooses to 
complicate and aggravate these by setting up needless 
political frictions it can only expect the period to be dragged 
out and will have only itself.to blame when this occurs. 

I will venture no prophecies on this point. Asia is 
in the melting-pot, and no one who belongs to my generation 
will live to see what emerges from it. There may be a 
period of anarchy and agony. The growth of population in 
the sub-continent of India, largely owing to the beneficent 
work accomplished in checking the ravages of the plagues 
which used to sweep the country, has its own dangers, 
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‘ITS FRONTIER SITUATION IS SUCH THAT IT IS COMPELLED TO MAINTAIN STRONG DEFENCE FORCES "s 
FUTURE IS DISCUSSED BY CAPTAIN CYRIL FALLS ON THIS PAGE AND WHO STATES THAT 
HIS RELATIONS WITH TRIBESMEN ... 


Military Attaché stated that even now the matter was far 
from having been cleared up and that only a fraction of 
what Pakistan considered to be its rightful share had yet 
been handed over. And, speaking very frankly, he declared 
that in this respect Pakistan was not content with the 
efforts made on its behalf by the Field Marshal's head- 
quarters, It ts difficult to see what more could have been 
done or that there would have been any immediate improve- 
ment if Field Marshal Auchinleck had remained longer, in 
view of the fact that he felt he no longer possessed the full con- 
fidence of the Government of India. In fact, some observers 
in this country thought he should have gone sooner, Taking 
into account all the circumstances, it is reasonable to 
conclude that he chose the best moment for his departure. 

If it be asked why Pakistan should consider its armed 
forces and their equipment of such importance at a time 
when so much attention ought to be given to social subjects, 
to education, to communications, to commerce and industry, 
the answer lies in the fact that it has to deal with unrest 
within its frontiers and a rather doubtful situation on that 
which faces Afghanistan, A movement, of which it is at 
present hard to estimate the strength, has been set on 
foot in favour of an independent Pathan State, sometimes 
described as “ Pathanistan."" This would be intolerable 
from the point of view of Mr, Jinnah, who has shown him- 
self prepared to take strong measures to oppose it. At 
the same time, Afghanistan declared itself not content 
with the present frontier-line, and dissident elements on 
the Pakistan side, notably the Fakir of Ipi, have been 
appealing for assistance to Kabul. Sardar Shah Wali 
Khan, the Ambassador at Karachi, has made the welcome 
statement that Afghanistan would not continue to claim 
frontier adjustments, but his Government did not support 
this view enthusiastically in its comments, The attitude of 
Afghanistan will probably depend upon the degree 
of success attained by Pakistan in dealing with the 
frontier tribes. 


Frontier Province Government at Peshawar on July 8. 
The Government assumed extraordinary powers against 
organisations or individuals suspected of subversive activities. 
This is a serious decision for a new State which professes 
the principles of democracy, and neither administration by 
ordinance nor action on suspicion can be called democratic 
expedients. In this case the dangers are grave enough to 
justify them. Any political organisation may be declared 
illegal if the North-West Frontier Province Government 
believes that it is under foreign influence, or that its members 
are in touch with foreign agents or hostile tribesmen, or if 
it appears to be attempting to usurp the functions of the 
armed forces, including the police, within the province. 
Another vigorous action on Mr. Jinnah’s part was an 
operation recently carried out by the Tochi Scouts against 
followers of the Fakir of Ipi who had been involved in a 
raid. In this affair a number of prisoners were captured 
and a local bandit of some fame was killed. 

The future policy of Afghanistan towards its neighbour 
cannot be forecast. Foreign policies change rapidly enough 
everywhere and may alter very rapidly in the Far East, 
and that of Afghanistan may depend upon the attitude 
and the extent of the influence of Soviet Russia. It is well 
known that the Kremlin takes considerable interest in the 
affairs of both countries, and has trained a number of 
experts in their politics. To some extent the anxieties 
and doubts about Russian intentions and aspirations in 
this region, which were a feature of the latter part of the 
nineteenth century, have reappeared. It would, however, 
be a mistake to suppose that Russian ideological penetration 
was an easy matter now, just as it was then to suppose 
that military penetration would have been an easy matter 
for the Tsarist Government. And it is clearly for the good 
of both Pakistan and Afghanistan that they should approach 
each other more closely. The former, for all its weak 
points, ts in a higher stage of civilisation and material 
progress than its neighbour, to which it is in a position to 


A MAP SHOWING THE FRONTIERS OF THE DOMINION OF PAKISTAN, WHOSE 
““MR. JINNAH HAS, IN FACT, INHERITED THE OLD PROBLEM OF THE VICEROYS OF INDIA IN 
(Copyright map by “‘ Geographia’’ Lid., London.) 


and if it continues the pressure upon the means of subsistence 
is likely to become severe. On the other hand, the industrial 
and cultural developments in the next half-century may be 
enormous, and may exercise great influence upon the world 
at large. It would be interesting but, as I have said, not 
very profitable, to speculate upon what part Pakistan, a 
Mohammedan country, will play in the developments of 
the Asiatic continent, where the main parts in the future 
would appear to fie with nations of other religions. It may 
at least be said that there is good ground for the hope 
that its place will be an honourable one and that the 
prosperity of the country and the welfare of its citizens 
will increase as the years pass. Its best chances will lie 
in progress upon the lines which come naturally to its 
culture, rather than in plunging without reflection into 
** westernising '' schemes which bear no relation to it. 

It is equally difficult to forecast the future relations 
between Pakistan and the United Kingdom. There are 
many observers in this countr ho believe that India will 
almost certainly, and that Pakistan may, pass out of the 
Commonwealth within a relatively short time. No one 
can prevent either of them doing so if such is their desire ; 
nor would any pressure be exerted to prevent it. It would 
none the less be deeply regretted. At present there seems 
to be no disposition on the part of Pakistan to cut the link, 
which is even now a valuable safeguard and might become 
very much more so if fresh troubles were to visit that part 
of the world. In fact, this country may be absolved from 
selfish feeling in the matter, because it must be patent to 
all fair-minded men that, much as Pakistan has to give 
to the Commonwealth, the latter may well have a great 
deal more still to give to Pakistan. That country and its 
people may be assured that our feelings for it are sympathetic, 
friendly, and hopeful, that we follow its fortunes with 
interest, and that we wish it well in its struggle to 
nationhood through the difficulties which are bound to 
beset its path. 
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“AN ATTEMPT BY MURDER AND VIOLENCE TO DESTROY...ORDER”: 
THE MENACE IN MALAYA AND HOW IT IS BEING COUNTERED. 
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SHOWING THE TYPE OF COUNTR 
CARRIED OUT: FOUR BANDITS WERE KILLED AND NINETEEN ARRESTED IN THE ACTION, 


MEN OF THE GURKHA RIFLES IN THICK JUNGLE: A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN DURING 
OF JULY I0 IN AN AREA SOME EIGHT MILES FROM KUALA LUMPOR. 


Mr. Creech Jones, reviewing the situation in Malaya in the House of Commons on 
July 8, said that the authorities were mobilising in all possible ways to defeat the 
“attempt by murder and violence to destroy authority and order in Malaya and to 
reduce ‘the economic life of the country to chaos by murder of the managements, 
both European and Chinese, and to impede Malayan recovery and create some other 
control over Malaya."" It was not a nationalist movement that Britain was putting 
down. On lIuly 10 police and Gurkhas carried out a sweep of an area eight miles 


THE ACTION 


AN EPISODE DURING THE GURKHA 
AND POLICE SWEEP ON JULY I0: 
MEN OF THE GURKHA RIFLES 
POSTED BEHIND A CULVERT TO 
COVER THE ADVANCE OF COMRADES. 


A CHINESE BANDIT, WEARING THE UNIFORM OF THE 
FORMER MALAYAN PEOPLE'S ANTI-JAPANESE ARMY 


A NATIVE HUT BLAZING NEAR KUALA LUMPUR AFTER BEING FIRED BY POLICE 


AND GURKHA TROOPS: THE ACTION ON JULY I0 LASTED FOR 7 HOURS. 


BRIGADIER A. DE BURGH-MORRIS, 0.C. BRITISH TROOPS IN NORTHERN MALAYA, 
BRIGADIER C. I. V. JONES, BRITISH O.C, CENTRAL MALAYA, AND MAJOR-GENERAL 
Cc. H. BOUCHER, G.O.C, MALAYA DISTRICT (L. TO R.). 


from Kuala Lumpur where bandits had been reported to be concentrating for ar 
attack. Another action was fought on July 11 round a deserted tin-mine Murders 
and ambushes continue, but armed guards have been placed on estates, and womer 
and children evacuated from danger areas. The ist Battalion, The Royal Inniskilling 
Fusiliers, were on July 7 placed under orders to move from Hong-Kong to Singapore 
On July 18 a British officer of a Gurkha regiment was killed during a military 
operation round Bidor, South Perak. 
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A MISCELLANY OF CURRENT 
EVENTS FROM FAR AND NEAR: 
PICTORIAL NEWS ITEMS. 
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AN UNUSUAL VESSEL PUTS TO SEA: SEVEN TUGS TOWING AN EXPLOSION OF FOUR MILLION YEARS AGO ACCIDENTALLY 
AN 8500-TON DRY DOCK OUT OF NEWARK BAY. PHOTOGRAPHED IN THE UNITED STATES. 
An 8500-ton dry-dock, 386 ft. long, recently started on a 1700-mile-long A supernova, or new star of exceptional brilliance, which exploded 
sea voyage from Newark Bay to Mobile, Alabama, where it is to be about 4,000,000 years ago, has been accidentally exposed on a 
installed as part of the ship-repair facilities. It took seven tugs three photographic plate by Dr. Nicholas Mayall, Associate Astronomer 
hours to manceuvre the unwieldy structure out of the bay to the open at the University of California’s Mt. Hamilton Observatory. Above 
sea, where two sea-going tugs took over the tow. we show the image of the bursting star indicated by an arrow. 





sie giahagaea hele 8) ON THE WAY TO THE BROOKLYN NAVY YARD FOR A ROUTINE 
INSPECTION : THE U.S. BATTLESHIP NORTH CAROLINA, 

This. photograph of the U.S.S. North Carolina was taken from the 
Manhattan Bridge as the great warship was being towed to the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard for a routine inspection. Although one of the “ Moth-ball 
Fleet ” of vessels in reserve, she was taken out of her wraps and checked 
over to ensure that she would be fit for service if called back to active duty. 
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UNITED STATES AIR FORCE SUPERFORTRESSES IN BRITAIN: MAINTENANCE WORK 
ON THE GIANT B-298 ON THE R.A.F. AIRFIELD AT SCAMPTON, LINCOLNSHIRE, 
The arrival of two B-29 (Superfortress) Medium Bomber Groups of the U.S.A.F. in Britain is part 
of the normal long-range flight training programme which was instituted more than a year ago by the 
Strategic Air Command of which the Groups are a part. The sixty giant aircraft are being 
accommodated at R.A.F. airfields at Scampton, Lincs, Marham, near King’s Lynn, Norfolk, and 
Waddington, near Lincoln, Each aircraft carried a regular oat 


Spare crew. 





LIGHTING A LAMP WITH AN OLIVE BRANCH KINDLED IN THE SUN'S RAYS: A GIRL PERFORMING PASSING ON THE OLYMPIC FLAME FROM ONE RUNNER TO ANOTHER ON THE ROAD 
THE CEREMONY WHICH INITIATED THE JOURNEY OF THE OLYMPIC FLAME TO WEMBLEY. TO PORT KATAKOLON ; THE OLYMPIC FLAME STARTS ITS JOURNEY TO WEMBLEY. 
On July 17, at a ceremony held amid the ruins of the temples of Zeus and Hera, the Olympic | was lit from the lamp and a relay runner set off with it along the road to Port Katakolon, where 
Flame was kindled by a Greek girl, who lit an olive branch in the sun’s rays concentrated in the the Flame was taken aboard a Greek destroyer which then sailed for Corfu, where the torch was 
entre of a parabolic mirror, and with this passed on the flame to an ancient lamp held by a transferred to the British frigate Whitesand Bay. The Olympic Flame is due to be carried into the 
Greek athlete. The assembly then moved to the spot at the entrance where the heart of Baron Stadium at Wembley on July 29, when H.M. the King will open the Olympic Games, having been 
Pierre de Courbertin, the founder of the modern Olympic Games, is buried. Here the first torch carried 2000 miles across Europe from its starting-point in the Greek village of Olympia. 
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OLYMPIAD “SPORT IN ART” EXHIBITS 
IN BRONZE, PLASTER AND POTTERY. 








““GROUP OF WRESTLERS ”’ ; 
(FRANCE), ON VIEW IN THE XIV. OLYMPIAD “ SPORT IN ART” EXHIBITION. 


A POWERFUL STUDY IN BRONZE BY RAYMOND COULON 
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“JAPANESE WRESTLERS’; A SMALL-SCALE BUT VIRILE BRONZE 
GROUP BY UGO DAINI (ITALY) EXHIBITED AT THE VICTORIA AND 
ALBERT MUSEUM IN THE “SPORT IN ART” EXHIBITION. 

















a gprer---s reer : == : . 
th an { “THE SKIER"; A HIGHLY REALISTIC LIFE-SIZE STUDY IN PLASTER 
’ aie ' OF RAPID MOVEMENT, SHOWING A SKIER HURTLING DOWN A SLOPE, 
‘““THE GYMNAST"; AN ARRESTING STUDY OF “THE RUNNER”; A GRACEFUL AND IMPRESSIVE BY COUNT VAN DEN STEEN (BELGIUM). ' 
MUSCULAR DEVELOPMENT, BY EDMUND REITTER STUDY OF MOVEMENT, IN BRONZE, BY HANS =" ecunnnet te wath 
(AUSTRIA). BRANDENBERGER (SWITZERLAND). 




















“THE CRAWL"; A FAITHFUL REPRESENTATION OF A SWIMMER, if 
N BRONZE, BY JERZY BANDURA {POLAND). AWARDED HONOURABLE } 
‘ MENTION AND DIPLOMA. 








(ABOVE.) POTTERY FIGURES FROM THE 
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AUGARTEN *: FACTORY, VIBEEA : FIGURE OF A YOUNG GIRL BATHER 
: L. AND 8.) “POLO PlaveR”™ AND 
* Courbette,” sY ALBIN DOBRITH; BY HUBERT YENCESSE (FRANCE), 


WHICH HAS SEEN AWARDED THE 
BRONZE MEDAL AND DIPLOMA. AS 





aND (cuntTax) “ RUNNER WITH OLY™M- 
ric) |= TORCH, BY BUGEN MOIRET. 









a. 








“THE STAG”; A PLASTER FIGURE OF A SKATER EXPRESSING THE 
VERY SPIRIT OF HIGH SPEED, BY C. KAR, A.R.B.S. (GREAT BRITAIN), 
AWARDED THE SILVER MEDAL AND DIPLOMA 


HE Olympic Games originated in Greece, cradle of civilisation and 
nurse of the Arts, so the custom of including a modern art 
exhibition in Olympiad programmes, followed since 1912, is a fitting one. 
H.R.H. the Duchess of Gl ter opened the “ Sport in Art "’ Exhibition 
at the Victoria and Albert Museum on July 14. It has been organised 
in connection with this year's Olympic Games by a special committee 
under the chairmanship of General Sir Ronald Adam, and will continue 
until August 15. The exhibits, which occupy seven galleries, include 
paintings and other types of graphic art, sculpture and architecture, all 
produced since January 1944 by artists of many countries. The works 
sent in by each nation were selected by its own panel of experts and 
reduced to three from each country in each class. The exhibition is held 
, in the V. and A. by courtesy of the Minister of Education; and 
Sir A. Leigh Ashton, director of the Museum, and his staff ddvised. 
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“THE PLANTAGENETS” : 


THE STORY OF AN ENGLISH ROYAL HOUSE. 
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By JOHN HARVEY.* 


An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


Poa of people have written about the Middle Ages, 
whether from the religious, the romantic, the zsthetic or 
the severely scholarly point of view. The reader may turn from 
the poems of William Morris and the novels of Scott and Hewlett, 
to the formidable mounds of fact heaped up by the constitutional 
and economic researches. As a rule, however, the reader is not 
given that sense of immediate contact with the life of the Middle 
Ages which may (it is, of course, immensely facilitated by the 
invention of printing) so easily be reached with the life of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The people are names in 
documents written in crabbed Latin or Englysshe ; or they are 
stiff and coloured figures out of stained-glass windows, illuminated 
manuscripts and sculptured tombs, almost as remote as the 
Pharaohs, though their hieroglyphics are more easily decipherable 
than the Egyptian. In a sense they do come out of the stained- 
glass windows and the official records: these are amongst our 
main sources of information about them. But a lot depends on 
the eye, brain and imagination of the beholder ; and Mr. Harvey’s 
books about the Middle Ages are quite unlike anybody else’s. 

This is the third of them. One was ‘‘ Gothic England,”’ in 
which all aspects of artistic development were treated in each 
other’s light ; the earlier was a book on Henry Yevele, the great 
architect. It was symptomatic of Mr. Harvey’s general attitude 
that he should begin not merely with architecture, in which the 
Middle Ages were supreme, but with an individual architect, 
whose career he pieced together and whose works he sorted out. 
For he protests as well as expounding. It has been too commonly 
and too lazily assumed that the great cathedrals, as it were, built 
themselves through the combination of a number of masons as 
industrious and instinctive as bees. This was always nonsense, 
like many other theories about medieval men. But Mr. Harvey 
is never content with merely saying that and dropping out a casual 
contradictory proof: he is never content unless he has at least to 
prove his case up to the hilt. The result in that instance is 
that he left Yevele (though there is much about him which we 
don’t know) as convincingly real and powerful a character as 
Christopher 
Wren. 

This time— 
though, natu- 
rally, his whole 
narrative is 
drenched in 
the awareness 
of general cul- 
turalevolution 
—he_ concen- 
trates on the 
Plantagenet 
Kings, as men 
rather than as 
names at- 
tached to 
battles and 
charters. 
There is plenty 
of room here 
for the sup- 
plementation 
of popular, 
and even of 
academic, 
knowledge: 
and, with no 
more sources 
than are at 
least available 
to every scholar, he gives us, against a 
living, swarming background, portraits of 
moving men, with individual passions and 
tastes. Just as in his pages the cathedrals 
are not “ ancient monuments" by anony- 
mous hands, so his Kings are not so many 
crowned heads, strong or weak, warlike or 
soft, but individuals, some of them (be- 
cause of a plenitude of materials) more fully 
apprehended than the others, but none of 
them to be confused with any of the others. 
His Edwards and Henrys and Richards are 
as separate in the mind as ever were 
Charles I. and Charles II, Their faces, 
also, we learn to know through him. He 
has scant use for the common theory that 
we don't really know what they and their 
Queens looked like. From all sorts of 
sources, bronze effigies, corbel - heads, 
paintings, illuminations, he assumes a suffi- 
ciency of portraits to establish a “ 7 





EDWARD Ill. FROM THE EFFIGY AT WESTMINSTER ABBEY, 
¢€. 1378, PROBABLY CAST BY JOHN ORCHARD, 
By permission of the Warburg Institute. 


norm 
which would give us a glue to any new un- 
identified portrait which might be found. 

A remarkable race he shows the Plan- 
tagenets to be. Some were great warriors 


RICHARD I. AND HIS 
By John Harvey. 
18.) 


* The Plantagenets, 1154-1485.” 
74 Plates, some Coloured. (Batsford ; 
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RICHARD Il, FROM THE PORTRAIT AT WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY, C. 1395, PROBABLY BY ANDRE BEAUNEVEU. 





MARGARET OF FRANCE. 
AND HALF-SISTER OF PHILIP THE FAIR. FROM A STATUE 
AT LINCOLN CATHEDRAL. 





ELEANOR OF AQUITAINE. 

ABBEY, ¢. 1205. 
By permission of Les Archives Photographiques, Paris. 
“The 


Liman 


MOTHER, 


THE SECOND QUEEN OF EDWARD I. 


FROM THE EPFIGIES AT FONTEVRA("* 


by Courtesy of the Publishers, 


and some were not: 
almost all had strong \ 
artistic tastes and some 
dominated the artistic work 
of their time as thoroughly \ 
as any patrons who ever  \ 
lived. Coeur-de-Lion’s Latin 
seems to have been better 
than his Archbishop’s: his 
“* fondness for music led him 
to conduct his own private 
chapel, walking up and 
down the choir beating time 
and coaching the choristers, 
while he also entered into 
poetic combats with such 
troubadours as Bertrand de 
Born, his one-time enemy 
and later friend.’”” ‘Even 
Edward I., one of the greatest of all our sovereigns, but most 
celebrated as a soldier, ‘‘ carried with him on his crusade an 
important book of Romances, which he lent to Rusticiano of 
Pisa, who drew from it the raw material from which sprang 
most of the European cycle of Arthuriana’’: he also played 
chess and almost certainly caused the original surveys of England 
to be made. The eminence as builder and musician of the 
saintly Henry VI. is beginning to be realised, and, year by 
year, it is becoming more fully established that Henry IIIL., 
when such pests as Simon de Montfort let him alone, was 
not only a man of great zsthetic culture but a promoter of 
great works and one in close human touch with his humbler 
subjects. It was said of him, satirically, that ‘“‘ he was so 
enamoured of the Sainte Chapelle, built in Paris by his 
brother-in-law, St. Louis, that he would have liked to take it 
off in a cart.” But Mr. Harvey’s greatest admiration is reserved 
for one more of these traditionally “weak” (i.e., highly- 
civilised) Kings 
—namely, 
Richard II., of 
whom he says 
that “it is 
neither senti- 
mentality nor 
romanticism to 
see in Richard 
ahighly intelli- 
gent and 
supremely cul- 
tured man, 
fully abreast of 
the very high 
intellectual at- 
tainments of 
his age, and 
gifted with a 
greater insight 
than most 
men, or even 
most sov- 
ereigns, into 
the essential 
quality of 
government.” 
His chapter on 
Richard is out- 
standingly 
good in a 
very good book. That Richard has never 
had a “ fair deal”’ is mainly due to two 
things: in the first place, he was beaten 
(always, historically, a mistake) and, in the 
second place, Shakespeare made an over- 
poweringly convincing picture of him in 
his last phase as a melancholy, hesitant, 
exquisitely self-pitying artist. It is a pity 
that Shakespeare could not have been more 
panoramic and begun with the brave boy 
whom Froissart depicts confronting Wat 
Tyler and his angry commons—those 
commons who habitually, even when in 
rebellion, regarded the King of England 
as their natural protector against their 
oppressors. 

There are many amusing incidental 
details. In 1336 steps were taken to put the 
country on a defensive footing. It was 
ordained that ‘no man shall cause himself 
to be served at dinner, meal or supper with 
more than two courses [I don’t know if 
bread counted as a course] and each mess 
of two sorts of victuals at the utmost.”” Two 
years later, when the French were threaten- 
ing invasion, “ it was proclaimed that if the 
French set foot on English soil the church- 
bells should all be set ringing together " ! 





MR. JOHN H. HARVEY, AUTHOR OF THE 
BOOK, “ THE PLANTAGENETS,” REVIEWED 
ON THIS PAGE. 


Mr. Harvey is the biographer of Henry 


of National Culture, 
1550”; he has also written many con- 
tributions to architectural and antiquarian 
periodicals. He is a Fellow of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. 





RICHARD Il. FROM THE EFFIGY AT WESTMINSTER ABBEY, 
1395, BY NICHOLAS BROKER AND GODFREY PREST. 
By permission of the Warburg Institute. 
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A UNIQUE NATIONAL TREASURE “ THE KNOWN WORLD CENTRED ON 
NOW CLEANED AND REPAIRED: a JERUSALEM: A MAGNIFICENT 


THE HEREFORD THIRTEENTH: ie EXAMPLE OF MEDIAVAL 
CENTURY “WORLD PS Pe mise x CARTOGRAPHY ; 


MAP.” “a — My st ee =~ CIRCA 1290. 


RECENTLY CLEANED AND REPAIRED: THE MAPPA MUNDI, OR WORLD MAP, DATING FROM CIRCA 1290. (BOTTOM, 

LEPT) DETAIL OF THE BRITISH ISLES, WHICH APPEAR ON THE CIRCUMFERENCE IN THE LOWER LEFT CORNER. 

(BOTTOM, RIGHT) DETAIL OF THE ISLAND OF PARADISE, WHICH APPEARS ON THE CIRCUMFERENCE IN THE 
TOP CENTRE. (DIMENSIONS APPROX. 64 IN. HIGH BY 56 IN. WIDE.) 


HE Mappa Mundi, or World Map, preserved for several centuries in Hereford Cathedral, is a magnificent 
example of mediaval cartography. It was drawn by, or for, Richard of Haldingham, later a prebend 
of the Cathedral, probably about the year 1290. In recent years the 
map, which is on cowskin, has become badly crinkled and the detail 
obscured by dust. At the suggestion of Lord Rennell, the President 
of the Royal Geographical Society, the Dean and Chapter agreed to its 
being removed to London, where it was cleaned and repaired, at the 
Society's expense, under the supervision of the Map Room of the British 
Museum. The Society have had an oak case built for the map, in which 
it will be shown in the Cathedral. The map is circular in form, and is 
centred on Jerusalem, with the east at the head, where Paradise is shown 
asanisland. The centre of the lower half is occupied by the Mediterranean, 
which runs to the left to the Black Sea. The British Isles, on the circum- 
ference in the lower left corner, in part embody twelfth-century names. 
The map contains numerous drawings of men and creatures, often 
mythical, which figure in the works of the Latin cosmographers, and 
details have been added from Biblical history. The basis is probably 
a Roman map of the fourth, or perhaps the first, century. The only 
other map comparable in size and in variety of content is the Ebstorf 
map of ¢. 1235, which was preserved at Hanover before the war. Portions 
of this map had been lost, and its present location is not known. 
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LANCING CELEBRATES ITS CENTENARY: SOME IMPRESSIONS OF THE COLLEGE. 


Drawy By ovr SpeciaL Artist, CaPTain Bryan pe GRinzav. 

















UPPER QUAD-—SHOWING THE PORCHED ENTRANCE TO GREAT SCHOOL. MASTERS’ TOWER CAN BE SEEN, CENTRE-LEFT, WITH THE MASTERS’ COMMON ROOM BETWEEN THAT 
AND THE PORCH OF GREAT SCHOOL. (LEFT FOREGROUND) THE SANDERSON MEMORIAL. p 

















ONE OF THE OLDEST PARTS OF THE COLLEGE: THE INTERIOR OF GREAT SCHOOL SEEN FROM THE STAGE, SHOWING THE BEAUTIFULLY-PANELLED WALLS OF THE.MAIN HALL, 
WHICH IS SURROUNDED BY SCHOOLROOMS, AND THE GALLERY LEADING FROM MASTERS’ TOWER TO MASTERS’ COMMON ROOM. 


To-day, July 24, 1948, SS. Mary ahd Nicolas College, Lancing, more familiarly 
known as Lancing College, celebrates its centenary. To mark this occasion, our 
Special Artist, Captain Bryan de Grineau, has visited Lancing, and on this and 
the following three pages, we give his impressions of the College. The upper 
drawing on this page shows (right) the turret leading to the “ pitts," as the 


| 


studies are called. In the early days of Lancing, the name “ pit” was given to the 
back studies, from the resemblance of a room, the main opening into wifich seemed 
to be in the roof, to a bear-pit. Gradually the name, which began to be spelt 
“ pitt,” was applied to all the studies. A memorial was erected in 1922 to the 
memory of Canon R. E. Sanderson, one of the greatest headmasters of the College. 
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To-day there are sixteen Woodard schools, eight for 
in its own estate of 500 acres, overlooking the sea, 


and designed to be the chief, of the schools of the 
Corporation of SS. Mary and Nicolas, which was founded by Canon Nathaniel 


Woodard in 1848 to provide a public-school education based on Church of England 


in different parts of E 
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A REMARKABLE FEATURE OF LANCING COLLEGE, NOW CELEBRATING ITS CENTENARY: THE GREAT HEIGHT OF THE CHAPEL. 


Lancing College was the first. 
principles at moderate cost. 
high on the Sussex Downs, 


boys and eight for giris, 
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A SUSSEX PUBLIC SCHOOL 


WHICH IS 


CELEBRATING THE HUNDREI 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, CAPTA 
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A LANDMARK IN THE VALLEY OF 


The cathedral-like Chapel at Lancing, designed by R. H. Carpenter, was 


originally intended to be the Collegiate Church of a large society, not the’ 


chapel of a few hundred boys, hence its immense proportions. It has been 
described as “ One of the best pieces of Gothic Revival architecture, although 


THE ADUR AND FAR OUT TO SEA: AN ARTIST'S IMPRES 


it is still unfinished. It has a distinctly French flavour with its strongly-stressed 
piers and buttresses. ... The windows are of green glass." The canopies of the 
choir stalls were in Eton College Chapel until 1923, when the remarkable grisaille 
wall-paintings were discovered behind them and they were removed and presented 


to Lar 
Class-r 
Music 
Main 
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NDREDTH ANNIVERSARY OF ITS FOUNDATION: LANCING COLLEGE. 


ARTIST, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU. 





— 








‘S IMPRESSION OF LANCING COLLEGE AND ITS IMPOSING CHAPEL ON THE HILL (RIGHT). 


1d to Lancing. The College buildings include the Chapel, Great School, twenty-two | Cloisters. There is a detached Sanatorium, and in addition an Armoury, Gymnasium 


1e Class-rooms, Science Buildings, with seven laboratories and two lecture-rooms, Carpenter's Shop, Squash Racquet Courts, Fives Courts, Indoor Swimming-bath, and 
le Music and Drawing School, Library and Museum, ¢entral Dining-hall and the covered Miniature Range, as well as an open Range of 500 yards. Two principal 
1d | Main Block with seven Boarding Houses, round two Quadrangles connected by playing-fields adjoin the School, one of six acres and the other of eleven. 
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ASPECTS OF THE EVOLUTION FROM CLASSICAL 
A PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF 


ORTICULTURE 

in all its forms, 
from the laying-out 
of vast landscape 
gardens and parks 
to the disposition of 
pots and window- 
boxes on London 
balconies, and the 
beautifying of 
bombed sites with 
parterres, is a national 
passion, so the ex- 
hibition of Land- 
scape Gardens Past 
and Present, to be held 
at the County Hall 
from August 9 to 21 
in connection 
with the Inter- 
national Landscape 
Conference, wi.ill 
have a wide appeal. 
The Duke of Welling- 
ton, Lord Lieutenant 
of the County of 
London, has arranged 
to open the exhibi- 
tion, which will illus- 
trate historic and 
modern landscape 
architecture all over 
HUMPHREY REPTON (1752-1818), A GREAT ENGLISH LANDSCAPE the world. On these 
GARDENER POSSESSED OF ‘ ARTISTICAL KNOWLEDGE" WHO (Continued op posite. 

FOLLOWED AND EXCELLED “ CAPABILITY "’ BROWN. 


ILLUSTRATING THE FORMAL LAYOUT DESIGNED BY VANBRUGH; AND THE CLASSICAL 
ROTUNDA: STOWE, BUCKS, AS IT WAS IN 1739, AT THE TIME OF BRIDGEMAN. 


A CLASSICAL BUILDING BY SIR JOHN VANBRUGH AT CASTLE HOWARD, YORKS: HIS 
GENIUS FOR THE CREATION OF VISTAS IS WELL ILLUSTRATED BY THE LAYOUT OF THE 
GROUNDS AT THIS GREAT HOUSE. (“Country Life” photograph.) 


AN AIR VIEW OF BLENHEIM PALACE AS IT IS TO-DAY, SHOWING THE LAKE AND FORMAL 
GARDENS : THE PARK IS CONSIDERED THE BEST EXAMPLE OF “ CAPABILITY" BROWN'S WORK. 


MODERN URBAN BEAUTY: A BALCONY GARDEN OVERLOOKING REGENT'S PARK, MADE FOR A “PASTEL BORDER" OF FLOWERS IN ROSE, GREY AND MAUVE, 
MR. H. G. WELLS BY LADY ALLEN OF HURTWOOD, P.1.L.A. WITH BOXWOOD ARCHES, IN AN ENGLISH GARDEN IN JULY. 


Continued. | 
William and Mary, and resulted in an enthusiasm for small formal gardens moulded these fashions to suit the British taste. ‘Capability ran the 


and topiary work. But, by the end of the seventeenth century, young noble- contours of the landscape up to the mansion, and, to keep out deer and 
men visited Italy and returned full of admiration for romantic landscapes cattle, used the “ha-ha,"” or sunk fence. Spacious effects, great vistas and 
with “rugged” effects after the pictures of Poussin, Claude and Salvator wide lawns adorned with classical buildings and statues characterised their 
Rosa. The genius of British architects and landscape gardeners such as designs ; and Repton succeeded in bringing the “ natural” landscape effects 
Vanbrugh, William Kent, ‘ Capability’’ Brown and Humphrey Repton to a great state of perfection. He also understood practical gardening, and 
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AL | ITALIAN FORMALITY TO SPACIOUS NATURAL EFFECTS: 
THE BRITISH LANDSCAPE GARDEN IN AN EXHIBITION. 


Continued.) 
pages we reproduce 
exhibits from the 
British historical 
section. It is inter- 
esting to note that 
at an early date 
individual British 
taste manifested 
itself in gardening. 
In the Tudor period, 
the Italian Renais- 
sance style was 
adapted to form our 
Elizabethan manner, 
an excellent example 
of which is provided 
by old Hatfield 
Garden, which con- 
forms to the ideal 
described by Roger 
Bacon. Under the 
Stuarts,, alien influ- 
ences again appeared 
and were assimilated. 
At the Restoration 
Charles II. brought 
home with him an 
appreciation of the 
LORD HARCOURT’S FLOWER GARDEN AT NUNEHAM IN 1777, ENGRAVED FROM A PAINTING broad monumental 
BY PAUL SANDBY. THE GARDEN WAS LAID OUT BY THE POET, WILLIAM MASON. formality associated 
with Louis XIV., and 
Dutch fashions were LANCELOT (“CAPABILITY”) BROWN (1715-1783), THE FAMOUS 
stg — Soo ag LANDSCAPE GARDENER WHO WORKED AT KEW, BLENHEIM, NUNEHAM 
ses : COURTENAY AND OTHER GARDENS. (National Portrait Gallery Copyright.) 


EDEN Oe EET Sot oh 
4 = 


A DOMED CLASSICAL BUILDING IN THE GROUNDS OF CASTLE HOWARD: THE LAYOUT 
OF THE GROUNDS THERE PROVIDES THE L.NK BETWEEN THE CLASSIC MANNER OF 
Le NOTRE AND THE DUTCH SCHOOL. (“Country Life” photograph.) 


SHOWING THE SUN-ROOM AND THE FORMAL GARDEN : THE WEST WING OF DITCHLEY HOUSE, 
BUILT ABOUT 1930 AND ILLUSTRATING MODERN TENDENCIES. (“Country Life” photograph.) 


A GARDEN LANDSCAPE CREATED “ AFTER" THE ROMANTIC LANDSCAPES THE FIRST EXAMPLE OF THE IRREGULAR GARDEN BEGUN BEFORE 1717 BY LORD BURLINGTON WITH 
OF I7TH-CENTURY PAINTERS : THE ARTIFICIAL WATERFALL AT BOWOOD, WILTS. THE HELP OF KENT: THE SEMI-CIRCULAR END OF THE CENTRE ALLEY, CHISWICK HOUSE. 


was the father of the cult for Alpines and rockeries, and of the nineteenth- Miss Gertrude Jekyll, with her genius for the rational use of piants in their 
century technique for public parks and urban squares. He altered Kew natural settings and her feeling for the pictorial beauty of gardens, showed 
Gardens, laid out Russell Square, Bloomsbury, and made gardens for many the way to the creation of the modern pleasure garden, with its bold use 
British noblemen. With the nineteenth century, flower-beds and shrubberies of masses of colour, herbaceous borders as summer-long feasts of brilliant 
were fashionable, and a certain Victorian “ stuffiness "' characterised the gardens blossoms, the avoidance of the “ pin-cushion" type of bedding-out and 
“f the peMod. It was not until the beginning of the twentieth century that the discriminating use of flowering shrubs. 
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BRITISH BIRDS: (III.) BIRDS OF THE MARSHES. 

HE black-headed gull was a rare visitor to London until 1895, when, during a winter 
of unusual severity, some came up the Thames as far as Billingsgate. It may be that 
the abundance there of appropriate food induced them to adopt this territory permanently, 
and it may be, as some people claim, that the habit the Londoners developed of feeding 
the birds from the Thames bridges caused them to move farther and farther up the river. 
At all events, the black-headed gull is now one of London’s most familiar birds from 
October to March, for in the spring they return to the marshes near the coast to nest. In 
spite of their changed habits during the non-breeding season, they revert to the age-old 
call and return to their breeding-grounds, the marshy areas or wet moorlands, mainly in the 
east and north of England, and some even go off to the Baltic, to Scandinavia and Germany. 
It is, therefore, a point of importance to note that they started to nest recently on a sewage- 

farm in Middlesex, within 15 miles of London. 

Two further points merit attention, one concerning 
the habits of the gull and the second the singular blind- 
ness of so many town-dwellers. Not only have the black- 
headed gulls become citizens of London for half the year 
but, like so many of the human residents, they travel into 
town in morning and return to the outskirts in the evening, 
to roost on the large reservoirs to the west, on the one 
hand,’and to those on the east.. It is, then, surprising that 
even to-day Londoners can be heard to remark that there 
must be stormy weather on the way “ because the gulls 
have come inland’! 

It seems odd to refer to a gull as a typical marsh bird, 
yet, if we exclude the duck, such as mallard, shoveler, 
gargany and teal, and the coot,’ together with larks, which 
are usually numerous on marshes, the black-headed gull, 
with the lapwing, snipe, redshank and yellow-wagtail 
form a representative group of marsh birds. Such a 
remark can, however, be misleading without some 
reference to the nature of the habitat, for there are both 
freshwater and salt marshes, Salt marshes not only have 
a different flora and fauna, but what is more important 
from the birds’ point of view, they are subject to flooding 
at high tide, and, as a consequence, of little use for 
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FICTION OF THE WEEK. 

NE is not surprised to learn that “ The Walls of Jericho,’ by Paul Wellman (Werner 
Laurie ; 12s. 6d.), was a best-seller in its native land. It has everything, in fact, 
and nothing too much. It is a solid chunk of a novel, with just a touch of “ period,” 
abundance of local colour, a dash of social history and a crusading “‘ national” theme— 
which never interrupts the flow of romantic narrative. And David Constable, that six-foot, 
loose-jointed lawyer, with his indolent gait, infectious grin and errant lock of hair, is 

patently the all-American hero from top to toe. 

About the turn of the century he alights at Jericho, a small town in Kansas, with the 
world before him ; meaning to conquer it, but nobly—as a champion of the “‘ horny-handed ” 
against the money power. And so his first dispute is with the local magnate, old Porter 
Grimes, the very man-who could promote his ambition. David, however, cultivates the 
farmers instead, and is soon elected court attorney. 
With his legal talent and personal appeal he might now go 
from strength to strength, but for the women in his life. 
He has been entrapped into marriage with his landlady’s 
daughter, a brainless, soulless lump of a girl, who plants 
her vast bully of a mother on him into the bargain ; and 
because of his career, he cannot walk out. However, 
Belle, though full of spite, is merely a clog; he next 
acquires an active though impersonal enemy. His closest 
friend, Tucker Wedge, who runs the Daily Clarion, has 
brought home a bride—in Jericho, a portent of chic and 
charm. Algeria’s secret aim is power through her husband ; 
she objects to David’s influence, and cleverly engineers 
a breach. Thenceforth the Clarion, which used to back 
him through thick and thin, is out for his scalp— 
but ineffectually, till he falls in love with a young 
“* she-lawyer "’ whom he knew as a child. David would 
lose the world for her; she will not let him, and they 
part, but not before Algeria has guessed something. With 
the stupid Belle as her tool, she plots a major scandal 
for the juncture when it will do most harm. 

But there is a happy ending. And there is always 
something going on. David figures as a baseball hero— 
or cows a drunken brute with his eye—or leads a rescue 


nesting-sites. As feeding-grounds, on the other hand, “STING ALMOST ENTIRELY IN FRESHWATER MARSHES, BUT ALSO FOUND 107+) through a blizzard—or hunts down a gang of bank 


: tat FREQUENTING LOW-LYING VALLEYS IN ADDITION : THE SNIPE, A SOLITARY BIRD 
they offer the same rich facilities to waders, gulls and WHICH, HOWEVER, TENDS TO CONGREGATE IN WINTER. 


others as the mud-flats or the shore at low tide. 
The typical marsh habitat is best taken, therefore, 
to be the freshwater marsh, 

There may be a monotony in the reiteration, but 
the same difficulty exists in trying to group birds 
according to habitat as was stressed in dealing with 
birds of the rivers and of the lakes. There is an 
even less easy line of demarcation between marsh- 
land and the stretch of water, whether river or lake. 
For example, a marsh may be a lake in continued 
wet weather, or a lake may become little better than 
a marsh in a period of drought. Equally, a marsh 
may border a river or a lake. These conditions will 
affect closely the kinds of birds met with. The 
seasons also play their part, as, for example, when 
the waders change from a winter to a summer habitat. 

The lapwings have been included as typical 
marsh birds, yet they are found on marshes and on 
arable land equally, breaking up into pairs for the 
breeding season, but out of it flocking up to travel 
about the country, some even going to the Continent, 
their places being taken by other lapwings coming 
in here from Europe. That the lapwing is equally 
at home on arable land should have ensured the 
survival of its numbers in face of extensive land 
drainage, yet it is becoming rarer with us in spite of 
the protective laws. Thus arises the anomaly that 
lapwings are imported for food from countries 





. robbers. He has the name of a “ free-liver,” but in 
fact is almost a Galahad ; admits the seamy side 
of politics, yet never, in fact, does wrong. And 
somehow the forces of reaction never get really 
brutal. The excitement is enough for pleasure, 
and there it stops. 

“* The Foolish Gentlewoman,’’ by Margery Sharp 
(Collins ; 8s, 6d.), is just as clearly marked for 
success, but in a more engaging way. The gift 
and charm of this writer is that her books, however 
unsubstantial, do rise so beautifully. Here the story 
may be rather thin, improbable, and if accepted, 
unsatisfactory ; but the hand is as deft as usual. 

The Brockens and the Masseys grew up together 
in Chipping Hili—the Brockens at the Priory, the 
Masseys at Chipping Lodge. Then Isabel became 
the wife of Mark Brocken ; he died in 1939, and 
Mrs. Brocken, after spending the war years at Bath, 
has returned to Chipping Lodge, her old home. 
It is hopelessly too big for a childless widow, but 
to Simon Brocken her proceedings are no surprise 
—he always knew his brother Mark had married 
a fool. Simon’s native impulses are those of the 
hedgehog; but he was’ devoted to Mark, and 
therefore bears with Isabel from a sense of duty. 
And now her roof will be convenient, while his 
own house is being repaired. 

It is a pleasant roof after all. Isabel, though 
foolish, is always cheerful, and serenely, idiotically 


where no protection is given them, their slaughter From OCTOBER TO MARCH ONE OF LONDON’S MOST FAMILIAR BIRDS: A FEMALE BLACK-HEADED affectionate. Her two young inmates, a companion 
there having no apparent effect on their numbers, ©U!+ WITH AN EIGHT-DAYS-OLD CHICK. THESE BIRDS NEST IN MARSHY AREAS OR WET MOORLANDS and a nephew, both just demobilised, are, with 


while here, where they enjoy sanctuary, the numbers 

are going down. The answer is a simple commentary 
on the high state of mechanisation in British agriculture 
—said to be the highest in the world. One proof 
of this is that in the marshes here the lapwing holds 
its own, but on arable land, where eggs and young 
are in danger from the tractor wheels, the story is 
otherwise. Unwittingly the farmer is destroying his 
best friend, for the lapwing’s food consists entirely of 
noxious insects, and especially of wireworm. 

The habits of snipe also underline the difficulty of a 
precise definition of habitat. They nest almost entirely 
in freshwater marshes, although they dp frequent low- 
lying valleys in addition, But ag soon as the breeding 
season is over they move out to the more sheltered 
places leading on to the mud-flats of estuaries, Although, 
in contrast to the lapwing, they are characteristically 
solitary, they will join up in parties of up to thirty in winter. 

Perhaps the most typical of all freshwater marsh birds 
is the redshank, At all events, it is the one most likely 
to catch attention, if only because it is so conspicuous 
and noisy and will give immediate warning of any 
intruder. It, too, congregates in flocks in winter on the 
mud-flats of estuaries. Here, again, is a resident species 
which is almost certainly on the increase and spreading, . 


and some of its number are forsaking the coastal areas 4 BIRD WHICH 18 BECOMING RARER IN THIS COUNTRY M™ SPITE OF THE PROTECTIVE 
LAWS; THE LAPWING—NOW HOLDING ITS OWN ONLY IN THE MARSHES, WHERE ITS 
BOGS AND YOUNG ARE SAFE FROM THE TRACTOR WHEELS. 


for an inland habitat in the nesting season, 
A study of a slightly different kind is provided by this photograph showing a female 


MAINLY IN THE EAST AND NORTH OF ENGLAND. 





idyllic slowness, falling in love; they interfere 
with no one. The kitchen, too, is a peaceful spot. 
Mrs. Poole and little Greta may not be very wise, but 
they are very fond of one another, independent, almost 
invisible. Simon really feels he can relax. 

Yet no, for Isabel is not quite her placid self. One 
day she tells him that she went to church a few weeks 
ago, and the sermon said it was a common error to 
suppose the passage of time makes a base action any less 
base. Does he think that’s true? Simon, though not 
unduly struck, replies that of course it’s true—and thus 
determines her to give all her money to Tilly Cuff. For 
as a girl she acted basely to Tilly Cuff, a poor relation 
who was brought up with them. And now her 

It is the end of domestic peace. Tilly, as yet 


its nest was taken by €w in fiction ’—so the jacket tells us, but I may not 


the wagtails. The yellow wagtail, found mainly in means of a remote-control device, the camera shutter operated from forty have been jaded enough. “ Blackaton lies nearest to the 


southern England, being replaced farther north by the yards away. [Photographs by F. Vear 


grey wagtail of the hill streams, is typically a marsh dweller, It is one of the most active of 
the smaller birds, living mainly on aquatic insects, or, rather, on the adults of those which 
spend their larval life in water, pursuing them on the wing, or by running after them. The 
pied wagtail, on the other hand, the more familiar of the three, is much more adaptable and 
is equally at home near rivers, lakes, on the shore or even on land well away from water. 

So far nothing has been said of the more showy marsh birds, the avgcet, godwit, stilt, 
and the ruff and reave, birds which were once not uncomméh, Theirs is a sad history. 
Tied strictly to the marshes by their method of feeding, they became reduced in numbers 
by the draining of the land and the more rare they became the more they were hunted 
for the collector and the dealer. Happily, the avocet has shown signs of returning in the last 
few years, and during this same period, in 1945, there is a record of one pair of black-winged 
stilt nesting—on @ sewage-farm near Nottingham! Perhaps with the better general attitude 
towards birds which is growing in this country, with the substitution of artificjal lakes and 
marshes to make up for those lost by land reclamation, we may yet see some of the rarer species 
more firmly established and joined by others at present little seen.-Maurice Burton, D.Sc. 





: moon than any house in all Arcadia ’—thus it opens, 
grammar and all—" and Mr. Blenderling has always been nearer than that.”” He lives beside 


invalid who dies of heart failure. At least, his doctor certifies it heart failure, but the nurse 
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A DIET OF WORMS 
AT THE NEW YORK 
ZOO : BREEDING 
THE STAPLE FOOD 
OF THE CAPTIVE 
DUCK - BILLED 
PLATYPUS. 


AST year considerable 

interest was aroused in 
the United States when it 
Was ahnounced that the New 
York Zoological Society had 
acquired three platypuses 
from Australia. A pair of 
these strange animals, which 
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a 


provide a link between the 
mammals and the reptiles, 
have been kept in captivity for 
some time in the Sanctuary 
at Healesville, Victoria, 
Australia, and have bred 
there—an event recorded in 
the pages of this paper. 
The New York Zoo authori- 
ties, therefore, had some 
guidance as to the prepara- 
tions to be made for their 
new exhibits. One of the 
(Contsnued 


SOURCE OF THE PLATYPUSES’ FOOD SUPPLY: A MICROPHOTOGRAPH 
OF THREE WORM CAPSULES. THEY HATCH IN ABOUT THREE WEEKS. 
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THE BREEDING-BOXES iN WHICH THE EGGS ARE 
UNDER CAREFULLY-CONTROLLED CONDITIONS, 
EGGS BARELY FILL A TEASPOON. 


A WORM HATCHERY : 
LAID AND HATCHED 
A HUNDRED-AND-FIFTY 
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OF WORMS: A SELECTION OF THE GARBAGE WITH WHICH THE YOUNG WORMS 
IN THE GROWING PITS. IT INCLUDES DRY LEAVES, NEWSPAPERS, STALE 
PASTRY, DECAYED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES AND SOUR MILK. 


$ 


THE DIET 
ARE FED 


READY TO BE TRANSFERRED TO THE GROWING PITS: A SPOONFUL OF WORMLETS 


PHOTOGRAPHED AT THE NEW YORK Z00’s “ WORM FARM.” 


eavanenesss 


READY FOR ITS GARGANTUAN MEAL: ONE OF THE NEW YORK 1200'S 
DUCK-BILLED FPLATYPUSES IN THE HANDS OF ITS KEEFER. 


cists ‘west. 


astronomical numbers of the platypuses’ staple diet, and it was set: a production 


» A DAINTY DISH TO SET BEFORE A PLATYPUS! MEALTIME AT THE NEW YORK 200 AND EARTH- 
¢ WORMS ARE ON THE MENU FOR CECIL, BETTY AND PENELOPE. 


chief —- was that of ensuring a sufficient quantity of food, for, at Healesville, 
each platypus consumed 800 earthworms every night as well as tadpoles, grubs and 
a species of freshwater crayfish when obtainable. It was obvious that provision 
must be made for these creatures’ enormous appetites, and so the “ Worm Farm” 
came into being. It was built in the cellar of the Lion House and consists of @ 
battery of breeding-boxes and a series of growing pits specially designed to produce 
Photographs reproduced from “ Animal Kingdom,” 


| 


“ target of 25,000 worms per month. A large number of worms were purchased 
from dealers and placed in the breeding-boxes and their offspring were transferred 
to the growing pits where they were fed on specially selected garbage buried in the 
soil of the pits. By this means the three platypuses, Cecil, Betty and Penelope, are 
provided with their daily ration of 2) Ibs. of worms. 


by Courtesy of the New York Zoological Society. 





THE 


LAST GERMAN PRISONERS TO LEAVE ENGLAND, ISSUED, WITH A FINAL MEAL : 
A DISTRIBUTION OF SANDWICHES AT HARWICH BEFORE EMBARKATION. 


The last contingent of German prisoners of war left this country on July 12. They were a party 

of 460—last of the 404,377 brought here as prisoners on, the course of the war. They 

embarked at Harwich in the steamer Biarritz for the Hook of Holland, and proceeded thence by 

land to a camp near Hanover for dispersal. During the past seven months, the German P.O.W.s 
have been sent back at a high monthly rate. 


THE 


A GENERAL VIEW OF THE DEMOCRATIC CONVENTION, PHILADELPHIA, AT WHICH MR. TRUMAN 
ACCEPTED NOMINATION AS DEMOCRATIC CANDIDATE FOR THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. 


On July 15, when Mr, Truman made his acceptance speech following his adoption as Democratic 
candidate for the Presidential Election in November, he announced that he was giving the Republicans 
an opportunity to live up to their election promises by recalling Congress. He received 947} out of the 
1211 votes cast. Senator Barkley was nominated for the Vice-Presidency on the first ballot by 
acclamation, The Southern States delegations betrayed considerable bitterness against Mr. Truman. 





THE KING AND QUEEN OF DENMARK WITH (L, TOR.) THE PRINCESSES ANNE-MARIE, MARGRETHE, AND 
HER MAJESTY AND TWO OF THE PRINCESSES WERE INJURED IN A CAR ACCIDENT. 
of her children, Princess Margrethe and Princess Anne-Marie, 


ly 14 when = - hich the Queen dri skidded, and struck a t near 
t car Ww was vi idded, a ruck a tree ne 
a he nd the chauffeur were taken to a 


Queen Ingrid, who is 


HENEDIKTE : 


H.M. Queen Ingrid of 
were injured on 
Graasten Castle, Jutland. Her Majesty, the two Princesses a 
nursing home at Soenderborg, and were expected to be there for some days. 
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DOMINION, FOREIGN AND HOME EVENTS: 
A PICTORIAL RECORD OF VARIED OCCASIONS. 
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THE DEPARTURE OF THE FINAL CONTINGENT OF 460 GERMAN P.O.W.’s ON JULY 12: 
WAVING GOOD-BYE TO ENGLAND AS BIARRITZ STEAMS OUT OF HARWICH. 


CAPE TOWN'S TUMULTUOUS WELCOME TO GENERAL SMUTS ON HIS RETURN FROM 
EUROPE ; HE IS STANDING UP IN AN OPEN CAR, ACKNOWLEDGING THE ACCLAMATIONS. 


General Smuts received a most enthusiastic welcome when he arrived in Cape Town after his recent 

visit to England. On July 14 it was announced that he had been returned unopposei for the Pretoria 

East ‘constituency. The formal announcement of his return to Parliament was with cheers 

from the crowded nomination court. Mr. C. W. Clark, who relinquished his seat in favour of the 
General, submitted the nomination. 








QUEEN INGRID'S CAR AFTER IT HAD STRUCK A TREE ON JULY 14: HER 
MAJESTY WAS DRIVING, AND SHE AND TWO OF HER CHILDREN WERE HURT. 
| the ~ idaughter of the Ist Duke of Conneapt and Strathearn, married King Frederick of Denmark 

in 1935. Princess Margrethe was born in | , Princess Benedikte in 1944, and Princess Anne-Marie 
in 1946. It appears that the accident occurred when the Queen's attention was distracted from 
steering while trying to keep Princess Anne-Marie from the window. 
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THE SOKOL FESTIVAL IN PRAGUE. 


THE SOKOL FESTIVAL, WHICH PROVIDED THE CZECHS WITH AN OPPORTUNITY TO STAGE 
DEMONSTRATIONS AGAINST THE REGIME: A MASS EXERCISE IN THE STADIUM. 


M. GOTTWALD’S ORDEAL: THE FINAL DAY OF THE SOKOL FESTIVAL. THE PRESIDENT 
WITH MME, GOTTWALD AND JOSEF TRUHLAR, HEAD OF THE SOKOL ORGANISATION. 


PRESENTING CZECH NATIONAL DANCES: SOME OF THE THOUSANDS OF SOKOL GIRLS WHO 
TOOK PART IN A MASS PERFORMANCE AT THE PRAGUE STADIUM. 


The great Sokol festival ended in Prague on July 8. A day which was doubtless hailed with relief by the 
authorities, who had been obliged to keep 4 careful watch on the unceasing attempts of the exercisers and 
spectators to demonstrate in favour of Dr. Bene’. The Sokol Festival provided the Czechs with the first 
suitable occasion since the February Revolution of expressing their feelings on the political situation. The 
population of Prague is estimated to have nearly doubled during the Festival, and the three-day programme 
of mass exercises during the last week-end provided a further opportunity to stage large but unprovocative 
demonstrations against the régime. The Yugoslavs gave a pro-Tito demonstration, which was loudly cheered 
by the Czechs. It is thought that now the Festival is over the Government will proceed with a thorough 
purge of the Sokol organisation. 
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NAUTICAL NEWS IN PHOTOGRAPHS. 


It was recently announced that the old Wooden training-ship Worcester, which has been berthed off Grays, 
Essex, for the last two years, is to be broken up. Worcester, a 74-gun ship, is 214 ft. in length and hasa 
beam of approximately 60 ft. She was laid down in 1839 and has been known by several names.——The 
King has approved the designation “‘ His Majesty’s Air Force Vessel ’’ for all ocean-going ships and sea- 
going craft of the 68-ft.. launch craft of the R.A.F, H.M.A.F.V. Bridport, commanded by Squadron Leader 
E. H. Roberts, is serving as the temporary Sunderland filying-boat base on the River Elbe, near Hamburg. 
She is normally stationed at Portsmouth.——H.M.S. Cornwall has been moved from near Gravesend, where 
she has rested in the mud since she was sunk by a near-miss bomb in 1940, and beached off Grays, where she 
will later be demolished. Cornwall, formerly H.M.S. Wellesley, was built at Bombay in 1815. In 1868 she 
was converted into a boys’ reformatory ship and in 1926 was moved to the position off Gravesend, where 
she sank in 1940, 


Se 
ge 2 Oe ams, we 


THE LAST DAYS OF A FAMOUS OLD WOODEN TRAINING-SHIP: H.M.S. WORCESTER, RECENTLY 
SOLD BY THE ADMIRALTY TO A FIRM OF SHIPBREAKERS, 


DESIGNATED “ HIS MAJESTY’S Al® PORCE VESSEL”: 1.M.A.P.V. BRIDPORT, A CONVERTED 
MINESWEEPER, NOW THE SUNDERLAND FLYING-BOAT HEADQUARTERS SHIP AT HAMBURG. 


BEACHED OFF GRAYS, ESSEX, WHERE SHE % TO BE BROKEN UP: THE 
OF H.M.S. CORNWALL, 72-GUN SHIP OF THE LINE, BUILT tw 1815. 
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THE ATTEMPTED ASSASSINATION OF TOGLIATTI. 


AFTER THE ATTEMPTED MURDER OF TOGLIATTI: — JNIST RIOTERS IN ROME DISPERSING, i 
AS POLICE FIRE OVER THEIR HEADS. (INSET, CIRCLE) THE SICILIAN LAW STUDENT, SAID ; ’ 
TO BE ANTONIO PALLANTE, HELD BY THE POLICE AS THE ASSAILANT OF TOGLIATTI. A MASS MEETING IN PIAZZA DELL’ ESEDRA, ROME, WITH DEMONSTRA- 
. TORS SURGING ROUND A HUGE PORTRAIT OF SIGNOR TOGLIATTI, 


SHOT WHEN LEAVING THE MONTECITORIO PARLIAMENT BUILDING, ROME, ON JULY I4: 
SIGNOR TOGLIATTI, THE ITALIAN COMMUNIST LEADER. A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN IN APRIL. . . ; Be 5 


AFTER THE ATTEMPT ON HIS LIFE: SIGNOR TOGLIATTI, WHO, ON JULY I4, WAS HIT 
THREE BULLETS AND SERIOUSLY WOUNDED, BEING TAKEN TO THE HOSPITAL. 





PROTECTION FOR THE MINISTRY OF THE INTERIOR, ROME: MOTOR LORRIES ARRANGED AS 


A SILENT PROCESSION FILING PAST THE HOSPITAL WHERE THEIR WOUNDED LEADER 
GUARDS WHO WERE POSTED OUTSIDE THE CHIEF MINISTRIES. 


LAY! COMMUNISTS BEARING BANNERS WITH THE HAMMER AND SICKLE DEVICE, BARRICADES, WITH MILITARY 


Italy was thrown into a state of disorder on the attempted assassination on July 14 | with the police, who fired in the air to keep them back; and, when the news reached 
of Signor Palmiro Togliatti, the fifty-four year-old Communist leader, who was a the Senate, frenzied scenes occurred. The Confederation of Trade Unions ordered 
member of successive Coalition Governments until the Left Wing went into opposition a national general strike to begin at midnight, and in consequence the whole country 


He was hit by three bullets as he was leaving the Montecitorio Parliament was paralysed. Some 7,000,000 trade unionists were involved, and serious rioting 
His assailant, | occurred in Turin, Milan, Venice and elsewhere, while in Genoa in particular the 


disturbances reached the proportions of armed revolt. The Communist leaders, however, 
called the strike off, and it ended at noon on July 16. 


last year. 
Building, Rome, and at the time of writing his condition was grave. 


who is held by the police, is stated to be Antonio Pallante, a Sicilian student. 
Anti-Government riots broke out immediately and in Rome demonstrators clashed 
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FIGHTING AT 
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THE END OF THE FOUR-WEEKS TRUCE IN PALESTINE: 
POSITIONS ON THE BATTLEMENTED WALLS OF THE OLD CITY OF JERUSALEM ON JULY I0. 





ARAB AND IRAQI OFFICERS WATCHING FIGHTING 
THE BACKGROUND OVERLOOKS NAZARETH. 


FABLED ARMAGEDDON : 
THE MOUNTAIN IN 


MODERN WAR AT 
IN THE PLAIN OF ESDRAELON, 


wen ent 
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UNIFORMED AND ARMED WITH STEN GUNS: MEMBERS OF THE JEWISH HAGANAH WOMEN'S 
FORCE PARADED BEFORE TAKING UP DUTY IN THE JEWISH-HELD PART OF JERUSALEM, 


The fighting which broke out in Palestine following the end, on July 9, of the 
four-weeks truce, was marked by several Jewish successes. Their main offensive 
was directed at recapturing the vital Jerusalem-Tel Aviv road, and on July 11 they 
made considerable progress in this objective by capturing both Ramleh and Lydda, 
with its airport. Both towns were bombed, and surrendered after an ultimatum to 
surrender or be shelled to destruction. An Arab offensive in the direction of Haifa 
met with some successes and reverses, in the Plain of Esdraelon, the Biblical 
Armageddon; but on July 16, Jewish forces captured Nazareth, and increased their 
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ARMAGEDDON: PALESTINE BETWEEN 


ARAB RIFLEMEN TAKING UP THEIR 


NEWS 


THE TRUCES. 
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JERUSALEM VIA DOLOROSA: AN ARMOURED CAR CARRY 3 
THE ARCH BEHIND MARKS A STATION OF THE CROSS. 


A STRANGE SCENE IN 
ARABS TO A TRUCE MEETING, 
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THE SCENE OF A JEWISH VICTORY: JEWISH TROOPS OCCUPYING AIRPORT BUILDINGS j} 
i AT LYDDA, WHICH, WITH RAMLEH, THEY CAPTURED FROM THE ARABS ON JULY ff. } 


threat to Latrun, where the Arab Legion were established on both sides of the 
Jerusalem-Tel Aviv road. On July 18 the political committee of the Arab League 
sent a cablegram to the Secretary-General of the United Nations accepting the 
“ cease-fire” for ali Palestine, and the Jewish Government cabled Count Bernadotte’s 
headquarters that it had ordered its commanders to cease fire at 7 p.m. local time 
that day. The Arabs charged that the Jews had violated the previous truce and 
called for special precautions to be taken by the United Nations observers on both 
sides; they also called for the truce to be of a definite and fixed duration. 
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RECENT NEWS EVENTS AND A COMMEMORATION: THE CAMERA AS RECORDER. 


¢ JULY 14 CELEBRATIONS IN PARIS: FRENCH PARATROOPERS PARADING ON THE PLACE 
DE LA MADELEINE AFTER THE TRADITIONAL REVIEW IN THE CHAMPS ELYSEES. 
On July 14, the French 
national holiday, the Presi- 
dent of the Republic took 
o ae in t i 
at the traditj 
the Champs oy 
afternoon there was a Com 
munist-organised parade from 
the Place de la République 
to the Place de la Bastille. 
Public buildings and buses 
were decorated in honour of 
the national holiday. 


UNVEILED AT BRISTOL: A BRONZE PLAQUE IN MEMORY OF 
W. G, GRACE, THE CENTENARY OF WHOSE BIRTH FELL ON JULY 18, 
The centenary of the birth of Dr. W. G. Grace, the famous English cricketer, was celebrated on July 18, 
and throughout that week ceremonies and cricket fixtures were held in connection with the event. The above 
portrait of W. G. Grace appeared in The /ilustrated London News of September 8, 1888, when it was 
accorded a double-page in the series ‘‘ Men of the Day.”’ An article, which appeared in the same issue, 
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THE MODEL OF A “Lipo” with 


AND FOR SPECTATORS, WHICH 


A PROPOSED NEW AMENITY FOR LONDON: 
300 BATHERS AND SPACK FOR SUNBATHING 
PLAN TO BUILD IN REGENT'S PARK. 
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DR. W. G. GRACE, A PORTRAIT WHICH APPEARED 
IN THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 1N 1888, 


ACCOMMODATION FOR 
THE MINISTRY OF WORKS 
A CAFETERIA, WILL BE INSTALLED ON THE SHORE OF THE LAKE, 
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THE CLIMAX OF THE TWELVE-DAY PILGRIMAGE TO THE SHRINE 
OF OUR LADY OF WALSINGHAM, IN NORFOLK. 


Roman Catholic pagrine 
from England and ales, 
recently journeyed on foot 
to the ancient Shrine of 
Our Lady of Walsingham, 
in Norfolk. Groups of 
young men, travelling along 
a 200-mile route, took it in 
turns to shoulder an 8-ft. 
oak cross. At Walsingham, 
beneath the ruined Abbey, 
the pilgrims prayed for 
peace. 


PRAYING FOR PEACE: 








HIRERS 


HUNG WITH LAUREL WREATHS: THE GATES TO THE MEMBERS’ 
ENCLOSURE AT LORD’S ERECTED IN MEMORY OF W. G. GRACE. 
commenced, “‘ Few men have obtained, even in these days of hero-worship, a prouder position than the 
subject of the present sketch. His exceptional, one may justifiably say his phenomenal, excellence at the 
national game of Englishmen has made his name known far and wide.” The inscription on the memoria! 
gates at Lord’s was framed in laurel. 


’ 
TWO PIECES FROM THE CELEBRATED DOLPHIN SET OF FURNITURE : THE WHOLE 
SUITE IS ON VIEW AT THE REGENCY EXHIBITION IN THE ROYAL PAVILION, BRIGHTON. 


The exhibits in the Regency Exhibition at the Royal Pavilion, Brighton, which, as 
recorded on another page, was opened on July 15 by H.R.H. the hess of Kent, 
include the Dolphin, or “Fish” furniture lent by the Admiralty. Probably the most 
important set Regency furniture in existence, it was given by a certain Mrs. John 
Fish to Greenwich Hospital in 1813 in memory of Lord Nelson. 
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AIRCRAFT FOR THE BUSINESS MAN; AND A NEW U.S. INFANTRY WEAPON. 





CROSSING CONVERTING THE CAR INTO AN AIRCRAFT: FITTING THE IN THE SKY: THE FULTON AIRPHIBIAN, FITTED WITH WINGS 


ON THE ROAD: THE FULTON AIRPHIBIAN 
WESTMINSTER BRIDGE WHEN IN USE AS A CAR, AIRSCREW TO THE FULTON AIRPHIBIAN AT CROYDON, AND AN AIRSCREW, FLYING ROUND CROYDON AIRPORT. 
! on arriving at an airfield, can be converted to an aircraft in a very short time. For those whose 


A type of aircraft not previously seen in this country was recently demonstrated at an air pageant 
at Gatwick Airport. It is the Fulton Airphibian, which can be used either as a car or an aeroplane business entails long cross-country journeys, it should prove an ideal form of transport, as it provides 
by fitting or removing the wings, airscrew and tail unit. On the road it can travel at 48 m.p.h. and, i a very fast door-to-door service. Our photographs show the Airphibian both as car and aircraft. 


Piet sa 





TO THE CONTINENT WITH YOUR CAR IN TWENTY-FIVE MINUTES: DRIVING A CAR UP A RAMP 
INTO THE NOSE OF A BRISTOL “ FREIGHTER.” 
A private firm has started an air service which will take passengers and their cars to the Continent 
in twenty-five minutes. The fare is £32 for the car, four passengers and as much luggage as can be stowed 
in the car. The aircraft used are Bristol “ Freighters,”” powered by two Bristol Hercules engines, giving 
a cruising speed of 150 m.p.h. 
They can carry two cars on 
each trip. 


THE FIRST HELICOPTER TO LAND ON A LONDON ROOF: A SIKORSKY AIRCRAFT ARRIVING 

AT THE OLYMPIA GARAGE AIR PARK ABOVE A LONDON STREET. 

A further demonstration of the helicopter’s manceuvrability was given recently when Mr. Alan 

Bristow landed a Sikorsky aircraft on the roof of Olympia garage above London’s busy streets. 

Three black spots, 15 in. in diameter were painted on the landing-base, and the pilot placed all 
three wheels on these spots at the first attempt. 





RECOIL-LESS RIFLE: FIELD MARSHAL 
C.1.6.8., AT JOINT U.S.-BRITISH MANGUVRES. 


57-MM. RECOIL-LESS RIFLE IN INSPECTING THE NEW U.S. 


POWER OF U.S. INFANTRY: THE 


A POWERFUL ADDITION TO THE STRIKING 

ACTION AT THE GRAFENWOHR TRAINING CENTRE. IT IS HANDLED BY TWO MEN AND TRANSPORTED BY HAND. LORD MONTGOMERY, 

During his tour of British units in Austria, which concluded on July 13, Field Marshal Lord | the U.S. infantry were using, a 57-mm. (2°24 ins.) recoil-less rifle which is handled by a detachment of 

Montgomery was present at joint U.S.-British manceuvres held at a British training camp in the Austrian two and transported by hand. It is designed to give the equivalent of close artillery support to the 
fantry, and presumably works on the rocket principle. 


mountains. The Chief of the imperial General Staff was particularly interested in a new weapon which 
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HUE-AND-CRY. 

|S haghenae saree of “Oliver Twist ’"—and they must at the moment be legion on account 

of David Lean’s fine film—may notice in Chapter XV. a sentence which seems to 
hold the whole of Alec Guinness’s superb study of Fagin in epitome : ‘“‘ The Jew thrust his 
head out of the room door when Sikes had left it, looked after him as he walked up the 
dark passage, shook his clenched fist, muttered a deep curse, and then, with a horrible 
grin, re-seated himself at the table, where he was soon deeply absorbed in the interesting 
pages of The Hue-and-Cry.” (Incidentally, The Hue-and-Cry and Police Gazette was an 
extremely popular paper among the lower classes in Dickens’s boyhood. The last 
number in the British Museum Collection is dated November 12, 1834.) 

By way of these two digressions, Dickensian and bibliographical, let me come to the 
plain statement that by far the most exciting of the new American films is ‘‘ The Naked 
City,” and that this film is almost wholly built on the cinema’s familiar formula of 
hue-and-cry—the idea of pursuit. There is something in the medium immensely conducive 
to this formula. In this matter at least, the theatre is no match for the cinema whatever. 
Even more than the novel, the screen can depict extreme fluidity of motion ; and the 
theme of flight and pursuit—the chase, in a word—shows it in its element. Throughout 
the work of one of the best of English directors, Hitchcock, and of one of the greatest 
of Continental directors, Fritz Lang, you find the hue-and-cry motif strongly in evidence. 

‘‘ The Naked City ”’ has been directed by 
Jules Dassin, a newcomer, who takes to this 
formula as a duckling takes to water. It has 
been written and produced by the late Mark 
Hellinger, and it has been made in a singularly 
free and non-studio-bound, if not an alto- 
gether unprecedented, way. But let me give 
some hint of the action before particularising 
what is remarkable in its method and achieve- 
ment. Ina few bare words this must sound 
bald and ordinary enough. A young woman 
is found dead in her bath. She has been 
murdered. Investigation proves that she was 
not a particularly virtuous young woman and 
that she had even been a jewel-thief. The 
shiftiest of her acquaintances is the first to 
come under suspicion. But the fact that this 
young man (intensely well played by Howard 
Duff) is ashocking liar and a receiver of stolen 
property does not necessarily prove him a 
murderer. Two detectives, one mature and 
Irish (Barry Fitzgerald) and the other im- 
mature and enthusiastic (Don Taylor), badger 
this seeming culprit unendingly. He seems 
about to be hopelessly entangled in his own 
lies, when chance puts the name and 
identity of the real killer into the detectives’ 
hands, and the last half of this film is one 
long and most exciting chase to the death. 

What keeps this chase—and indeed the 
whole film—so blazingly actual is the fact 
that a good 8o per cent. of the “ shooting ” 
was done in the streets of New York. We 
begin with aerial views of the city itself, are 
given some dizzy-making views down sky- 
scrapers, and then are given some almost 
equally dizzy-making views up skyscrapers. This, of 
course, is not a particularly novel approach. It was the 
way in which, for example, ‘‘ Odd Man Out "’ began. 
But the opening of “‘ The Naked City " compares with 
the opening of that fine film very much as New York 
compares to Belfast. It is, in short, somewhat more 
stupendous and breath-taking, physically. . There is 
a close vocal commentary here which is by no means 
the best thing about this film—stuff about teeming life 
and “ just a morning in the existence of a great city.” 
But before embarrassment has time to set in, we find 
that body in the bath and begin to helpin the detection 
of the particular crime, and are glad to leave the million- 
headed general to go about its workaday business. 

The only other weakness, in my view, was the cast- 
ing of that rich comedian, Barry Fitzgerald, for the old 
detective. I hasten to say that this is a weakness in 
theory rather than practice. But let me state what is 
wrong with the theory before I proceed to point out 
what is right with the practice. When a film like this 
has the constitution of a documentary, when every 
possible illusion is encouraged that we are observing 
real life and not just another screen-drama, where the 
streets are manifestly streets in New York and not 
studio simulations, where the children playing in the 
streets are obviously children naturally playing and not 
children paid to play—why, then, it cannot but be 
fatal, or at least dangerous, to enlist a familiar actor 
who is almost bound to put up merely another of his 
highly professional performances. I can well remember 
one of Fritz Lang’s most powerful films, ‘* Hangmen 
Also Die,"’ being almost ruined (for me, at least) by 
the fact that Hollywood obliged the director—doubt- 
less for ‘* box-office’ reasons—to have one known 
actor among a crowd who were all quite unknown. This 
was Brian Donlevy, who had to pretend to be the man who shot Heydrich, the Nazi 
massacrer in Czechoslovakia, and who had to watch hundreds of innocent people being 
slaughtered because of his deed. The presence of Donlevy stood firmly in the way of 
illusion, It turned all these hideous sming-actualities into a mere fiction. It made 
one think all the time that these atrocities were not really happening. And from this, of 
course, it was only a step to think that these horrors never did happen. In other words, 
the presence of a recognisable star defeated——to my way of thinking —the whole purpose 
of the film, It was Lang’s triumph in the end to overcome that star-obstacle, to convince 
us that he was not exaggerating the nature of Czechoslovakia’s ordeal by blood, and to pay 
impressive tribute at the conclusion to the courage and pride of that tortured little country. 

It is, similarly, Mr. Fitzgerald's triumph in the end to overcome his own over-familiarity. 
He seems to me to play far better than he has ever before done on the screen. He has 
subdued all those mannerisms with which he has made himself a popular star. As if well 
aware of endangering by his presence the purely documentary air and nature of this film, 
he presents an individual detective rather than a character detective. It is, in other words, 
a natural performance (like all the others) instead of his usual screeny performance. I 
began, as I say, by acutely resenting the presence of those so familiar features that are 
cut, as it were, out of an Irish blackthorn. I finished by not only condoning but blessing 
them. For the sum and total effect of this performance is not that it is Barry Fitzgerald 
impersonating the senior member of a New York Homicide Squad, but that it is a rather 
bored but wholly human New York detective who has an odd and pleasant resemblance to 
Harry Fitzgerald, the well-known actor. All the otherscan only be praised for being so 
beautifully themselves. Avan Dent. 
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“ 4 BLAZINGLY ACTUAL FILM” IN WHICH “A GCOD 80 PER CENT. OF THE ‘SHOOTING’ WAS DONE IN THE STREETS 
“THE NAKED CITY "—A SCENE FROM THE NEW AMERICAN FILM SHOWING BARRY FITZGERALD AS 
THE OLD DETECTIVE, A PART IN WHICH HE TRIUMPHS, GAZING ON “ THE NAKED CITY” ITSELF. 





“THE LAST HALF OF THIS FILM IS ONE LONG AND MOST EXCITING CHASE TO THE DEATH": 
“THE NAKED erry,” SHOWING THE BREATHLESS SCENE IN WHICH DETECTIVE HOLLORAN 
(DON TAYLOR), DISHEVELLED BUT DETERMINED, CONTINUES HIS EXHAUSTING PURSUIT. 
The new American film “The Naked City” (Universal-International) is described by 
Mr. Alan Dent, in his article on this page, as havi 
non-studio-bound ” way. The film is almost wholly built on the idea of pursuit, and 
the hue-and-cry is most effectively and excitingly portrayed. Mr. Dent confesses that he 
started b i that Barry Fitzgerald had been 
had found himself “ acutely resenting the presence of those so familiar features,” 
but, he adds, “I finished by not only condoning ‘sg 
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A PRINCE OF THE CHURCH AND A PLAYBOY PARSON. 


F John Henry Newman had gone to Cambridge instead of to Oxford, what would have 
been the outcome? That is a question put before her readers by Maisie Ward in 


“Young Mr. Newman "’ (Sheed and Ward; 21s.). It was when the coach actually stood 
at the door, ready to carry him to Cambridge and the great Evangelical leader, Charles 
Simeon, that the choice was made and the horses’ heads turned towards Oxford and the 
Tractarians. Miss Ward further adds to our speculative instincts by telling us that when 
Newman was at Oriel he received a note from Professor Lloyd, who had been given the task 
of finding a tutor’for Prince George of Cumberland, asking him to call and see him. 
Newman went, and Lloyd’s first question was: “‘ Newman, how old are you?” “ Five and 
twenty.” ‘Get away, you boy; I don’t want you,” was the answer. Again, we are 
asked, what would have been the outcome had Newman become “ the adviser of the Court 
of Hanover”? This book shows us those early days which led up to the more generally 
known period of Newman’s life—a period adequately covered by the biography of the 
great figure of the Roman Church written by Miss Ward’s father. Here we have the boy 
and the undergraduate, the tutor and the Evangelical ; and, very valuable, the soul’s struggle 
which led to Rome and the Cardinal’s hat. The author has made good use of a number 
of hitherto unpublished letters, some from a mass of correspondence found at the Birming- 
ham Oratory and others in the possession of the descendants of Newman’s sister, Jemima. 

If Newman is fortunate in that his 
friends and relations kept a large part of 
what he wrote, Byron has undoubtedly 
suffered heavily from the well-intentioned, 
but mistaken, act of those friends who des- 
troyed his memoirs. That such destruction 
led in due course to a plethora of “* Lives ” 
of varying quality goes without saying. That 
it gave scope to the scandal-mongers is no 
less obvious. In that, not only Byron suffered 
but others too, including Lady Byron, In his 
new book, “‘Byron’’ (Michael Joseph; 15s.), 
C. E. Vulliamy expresses surprise that the 
poet should not only have proposed to the 
virtuous and accomplished Anne Isabella 
Milbanke but have persisted despite refusals 
till at length, five months after the birth of 
Medora Leigh (his sister’s child, of which he, 
according to the scandal-mongers, was the 
father), he was accepted. Mr. Vulliamy is 
pre-eminently analytical, Nounderstanding 
of the poet, he says, is possible unless we have 
some comprehension of those obscure and 
frequently disordered activities which are 
expressed in the more vehement assertions 
of romantic revolt. 

Speculation has also been busy with Maria 
Veigel, the Austrian ballet dancer David 
Garrick married. Gossip of the day implied 
that she was the illegitimate daughter of 
Lord Burlington, but the lady herself denied 
this, declaring: ‘“‘ Lord Burlington was not 
my father, but I am ofnoble birth.”” Margaret 
Barton tells the story of Maria and Garrick 
in her biography of the actor, “ Garrick ’’ 
(Faber ; 21s.), a very full book, even though 
she confesses it does not attempt to give all the known 
facts, let alone the apocryphal stories told about the 
man who, as an actor, played over ninety rdéles, as an 
author wrote eighty prologues and epilogues and 
thirty-five plays, was tireless as a letter-writer, watched 
over the fortunes of Drury Lane for twenty-nine years 
and, as a member of London society, met almost 
everyone of any interest or importance from the day 
he and Samuel Johnson arrived in the capital in 1737 
to the day of his death in January 1779. 

Strangely enough, Miss Barton makes no reference 
to Sterne. Yet not only was he a contemporary of 
Garrick but, according to Thomas Yoseloff, author of 
“* Laurence Sterne ’’ (Aldor ; 12s. 6d.), one whose friend- 
ship with the actor, beginning in 1760, lasted for eight 
years and ended only with death. Twodays after their 
first meeting Sterne wrote to a friend in York that 
“Mr, Garrick pays me all and more honour than I 
could look for. I dined with him to-day, and he has 
promised Numbers of great People to carry me to dine 
with ’em. He has givén me an order for the Liberty 
of his Boxes, and of every part of his House for the 
whole Season ; and indeed leaves nothing undone that 
can do me either Service or Credit.” London and its 
adulation transformed the hitherto obscure provincial 
parson into the “ fellow of infinite jest,” a playboy 
cleric, a naughty wit whose epigrams were retailed 
over dinner tables and in fashionable salons. Yet 
he was more than this, and Mr. Yoscloff takes the 
very contradictions that complicate Sterne’s character 
to enable us to see the man he really was. 

Kathleen Campbell has chosen for her hero 
another man who captured social London. In 
“Beau Brummell '’ (Hammond, Hammond; 15s.), 
she argues against the possibility that anyone 
could reign over that most exclusive and jealously-guarded Regency set with no more 
qualification than a superb cut to his coat. George Brummell succeeded where 
other dandies like Beau Nash and D’Orsay failed, because, says Miss Campbell, he had 
personality. Even his costume depended “ to an almost terrifying degree” for its effect 
upon that personality. ‘‘ There was nothing clamorous about it, nothing even striking. 
Such emphasis would have been utterly at variance with his tastes ahd principles.” For 
all that, Brummell himself disclosed to Lady Hester Stanhope some part of the reason 
for his popularity. “If I did not impertinently stare duchesses out of countenance,” he 
told her, “ and nod over my shoulder to a prince, I should be forgotten in a week.” The 
book cannot tell us very much about the man, for he left little behind him to aid the 
biographer. But it does give us a clear picture of the stage whereon he strutted and of 
the other actors who posed and postured with him. 

Although the adventures and atrocities of Sir Henry Morgan have been related by many 
writers, the subject is one of perennial appeal to a certain type of reader. Rosita Forbes, 
at first glance, appears to revel unduly in the barbarities and tortures of the “ Brethren of 
the Coast’ in the earlier* portion of her book, “ Sir Henry Morgan : Pirate and Pioneer "’ 
(Cassell ; 178. 6d.). However, if one can survive the gruesome stories of Ollonais the Sadist, 
Montbars the Exterminator, the Dutchman, Roche Braziliano, and other “ Admirals of the 
Black,” there follows a colourful account of the Welshman who, from runaway bondsman 
and pirate, became Governor and General in Jamaica, enjoyed the friendship of Dryden, 
Pepys and Evelyn, halted Spain's colonisation in the Americas and wes firet to een the 
possibilities of a Commonwealth wherein England and the colonies should be freely linked 
for the maintenance of democracy. W. R. Ca.vert. 
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they’re saying... 



































CHRISTOPHER STONE ON THE 


IMPORT OF EXPORTS 


In manufacturing reliable radio sets for export, there is need for 

specialised knowledge, particularly of overseas climatic conditions. 

In realization of the import of exports today it is fortunate that 

Bush Engineers are able to draw on their wartime experience. 

It was then they solved the problem of making radio fully opera- 

tional in humid jungle swamp, desert sand storms, or 30° below. The 

| process called ‘‘ Tropicalisation’’ has been adapted by Bush 

‘ | to provide overseas listeners with sets as reliable as those on the 

| home market. For this reason Bush sets are penetrating into 

nearly every export market now open to British goods. Bush 

enthusiasts, I feel, will be as delighted as | am with this progress 

| report, and might well revise the words of a popular song to 
** Oh, Mr. Exporter, I know what to do ’’, 


BUSH RADIO 
| Te Sb of ff tt 


b J} Morris Motors Limited, Cowley, Oxford. Sxport Business: Nuffiicid Exports Lid., Oxford, & 4! Piccadilig. Londen, W.! =. 
€.43H | Bush Radio Ltd., Power Road, Chiswick, London, W.4, England. 
4 an 
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The cottage weavers of Old Kilmarnock made very beautiful carpets, 
but only enough to supply a few favoured homes. By testing every 
type of modern machine against the primitive looms and keeping only 
the best features of the old crafts, we were able to produce enough 
fine carpets every week to meet the needs of thousands of homes. 


B-- otlon Keven 


Mothproof CARPETS 
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Vichy Water is back ! 


Whether taken at mealtimes or any time 

Vichy-Célestins is always a pleasant drink. 

Vichy-Célestins is once more obtainable 

at Hotels, Stores, Chemists, Grocers and 

Wine Merchants throughout the United 
Kingdom. 


VICHY: CELESTING 


WORLD-FAMOUS FRENCH SPA WATER 


ENS 


Bottled as it flows from the Spring 


a 
we, & * 


CAUTION : See that the label on the bottle bears the 
name of the Sole Agents ; (WGRAM & ROYLE, LTD., 
12, THAYER STREET, LONDON, W.I 




















Now available . . . the world’s best prams, 
with new features . . . at below-ceiling prices . . . 
the finest value you can buy. 

SAFETY DEVICE holds pram rigid when brake is 
on, stops tipping. 

FOLDING HANDLE for convenience in storage, 
. lifts, etc. 

DOUBLE-ACTION SUSPENSION by cee springs to 
rubber mountings. 

CAR-STYLE HOOD, self-pleating, stays in any posi- 





Clive Bond 


The Nitepurfrer 


f 





ually and Distinclion | py PRAMS 
P P SEE THEM AT YOUR LOCAL SHOP 
CLIVE HUGHES & Co.Ltd. I7 Fleet Street. E-C:4 LINES BROTHERS LIMITED - MERTON - LONDON - S.W.19 
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AG EXTRA 
MILEAGE PLAN 


saves you 
precious petrol 


NEVER UNDERESTIMATE the humble- 
looking spark plug. A dirty or faulty 
plug is a traitor to the cause of petrol 
conservation, can waste as much as one 
gallon in every ten. This won’t happen to 


. . 


you if youtry the AC Extra Miteage Ptan. 


1 Consult the AC Plug Doctor. 





¢ {=]} In just 10 minutes this sensitive 
aan device will zest your plugs, clean 

4_y- the ones that are still good, indi- 

B. i | | cate which should be replaced. 
Vid 


2 Change to the New AC Plug. 


Its aircraft insulator gives quicker 
Starts, more sustained power, 
more miles to the gallon. No 
shorting, no cracking, and points 
last longer. 







3 Use the AC Plug Service regularly. 


Drive into any official AC Plug 
Cleaning and Testing Station at 
regular intervals and have your 
AC plugs maintained at “ fac- 
tory-fresh ”’ efficiency. 





Sponsored by the makers of 


the nwAC plug 


WITH AIRCRAFT INSULATOR 

















NORFOLK 
HOTEL 


CLIFTONVILLE, KENT 


2 hrs. from London, 2 miles from Margate 
The connoisseur’s choice; facing sea; 


Excellent cuisine ; Good cellar ; pleasant 
rooms with ‘phones; Luxurious 
Lounges; Every comfort throughout ; 
Full Social and sports amenities. 
terms. 
Early application for accommodation is 
d for late S Holidays. 





ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE AND 
TARIFF AT REQUEST 


"Phone : MARGATE 1034 


























Not subsidised—Not nationalised—still dependent on public support 
21,000 


meals are needed 
every day for the 
7,000 children in 
Dr. Barnardo's 


THERES 


* VITALITY 





Homes. 
Please help by 
gift to feed our 

family. 


10/- 
buys one child's food 
for a week, 


Cheques, etc. (crossed), 

* De. aE ane ee 
sent to 92 Bernerde House, 

| A Cousewey, Londen, E./. 











DR. BARNARDO’S HOMES 








AIR SICKNE 
due to high altitudes, speed 


and sudden changes, relieved 
with 


Mothersill’s 


SEASICK REMEDY 
Successfully used for over 





40 years throughout the 
world. 
Obtainable at leading Chemists everywhere. 


DRAM Dian rit ieee tn esr 
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MONTACUTE HOUSE, mear Yeovil. Built between 1588 and 1601, 
Montacute represents the most advanced form of Country House built im 
Queen Elizabeth's time. Property of the National Trust 
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‘No other Tractor tyre really satisfies me now’ 





Deep traction bars angled for self-cleaning, each strongly 
braced by three supporting bars. 
The unique ‘ centre bite’ transmits maximum drawbar-pull. | 
The rubber dipped, friction-insulated cord body and 
rugged tread have tremendous toughness and long life. 





Behind the dignified presence and effortless power of the Jaguar lies the 


story of ceaseless endeavour and infinite care in design and manufacture. It 





is accordingly not surprising that Jaguar Cars 


are playing a worthy part in the Nation’s a g uUar 


vital export drive. Jaguar Cars Ltd., Coventry. 


irestone 


EST TODAY & STILL BETTER TOMORROW 








THE FINEST CAR OF ITS CLASS IN THE WORLD 











When you’re in 


LONDON 


visit the book-lovers’ 
favourite haunt— 


HATCHARDS 


(Est. 1797) 
Booksellers to their Majesties The 
King, The Queen, and to Queen Mary. 













THEATRE TICKET 
| AGENCY 
| With the opening of this new 
department our patrons can book 
good seats for any entertainment 
in Town — another service of 


HATCHARDS 
187, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1 
(Tel. : REG. 3201-4) 


THE RE 
CHOCOLATE (27.0 | 
wat nm 


> OF THE ROD LINDT FILS 


fo - 
WILL R. ROSE itp CONNOISSEUR 


23, BRIDGE STREET ROW, CHESTER 
133/134, HIGH STREET, OXFORD 
; 25, THE PROMENADE, CHELTENHAM 


and get MAGNA PRINTS (2232) 
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Yorkshire's 
Most Distinguished Hotel 


Redecorated and modernised, the 
Prince of Wales, Harrogate, wel- 
comes you again to excellent cuisine, 
delightfully appointed rooms and 
suites, and courteous, efficient ser- 
vice. Dancing to Maurice Winnick’s 
Prince of Wales Orchestra. Write for 
illustrated brochure. "Phone: Harro- 
a 6675-6-7. 'Grams: * Elegance, 








For fast relief from aching joints and muscles, there is nothing 
Est. 1820 like Alka-Seltzer. Millions also use it for headaches and acid 
ae ba indigestion. First, Alka-Seltzer's double -action soothes pain— 











Maximum retail price in U.K. 33/4 per bottle extra fast! Then it —— apeese acid, often the root of farrogate ’. 
- our distress. Keep Alka tzer handy 
17/5 per half bottle : THE PRINCE OF WALES, HARROGATE 
~ CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY. Th periodic al is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publisher first given, be 
ent, resold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 2s., and that it shall not be leat, resold, hired out or otherwise dispsed of in a mutilated 
malitior rm ar nauthorised ver by way f Track © affixed t rf as part f any publication t advertising, literary C torial matter whatsoever 
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Circular Tours 
restored— 


This 
pre-war arrange- 





very popular | 
| 
ment has now been | 
restored. You can 

travel from place to 

place making round 

tours in a convenient 
and economical way. 25% reduction on 
single point to point ordinary fares 
(minimum tour Ist Class 34/11, 3rd Class 23/3). 


Tickets obtainable by prior arrangement 
at Stations, Offices and Agencies. 
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77 W.H.SMITH&SONS \)S 
Bookstall 
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Ss 
66 IF 
A “‘Just So’ S 
“ Led go by dose ! ” cried the Elephant’s Child, pulling 


with all his might. “’Tidn’t bade of indiarubber.” 


“ Rubber—stationery—blotting paper!” exclaimed the 


tory 


crocodile, letting go with a plop. “ I must have blotting 
paper before I shed another tear—I’ll go to Smith’s 


” 
tomorrow. 


. . . but the Elephant’s Child, fall of ‘ ’satiable 


curtiosity ’, has gone to Smith’s today. 


W. H. SMITH & SON 


1500 BOOKSHOPS AND BOOKSTALLS THROUGHOUT 
ENGLAND AND WALES 


A CENTURY OF BOOKSTALL SERVICE 1948 


Issued by W. H. Smith & Som, Ltd. 
































WARNING! 
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When tempted with persistence, 
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With this or that, for instance, 
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Take the line of firm resistance, 


And say with marked insistence— 


“VAMOUOR 


for me! 


Vamour may be had, SWEET or DRY, from 
Wine Merchants, Stores, and at the Best Bars 
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